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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Disarmament and Peace 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I shall speak about disarmament. It is an intri- 
cate subject, but it is so vitally important to every 
man, woman, and child of America that it should 
not be left just to the experts. There should be 
more public understanding. 

So I shall talk with you about the problem and 
' try to explain the issues and what your Govern- 
_ ment thinks can be done and should be done about 
| them. 

Let me first of all make clear that we do not, of 
course, use the word “disarmament” in any literal 
sense. No one is thinking of disarming the 

JInited States or the Soviet Union or any other na- 

tion. What we are seeking is action, in the field of 

armaments, which will reduce the danger of war. 

It is imperative that we seek this result. 

Already large nuclear weapons are so plentiful 
that their use in general war could threaten life 
anywhere on the globe. And as matters are going 
the time will come when the pettiest and most ir- 
responsible dictator could get hold of weapons 

_ with which to threaten immense harm. Also the 

cost of maintaining competitive military estab- 
lishments is getting so big that no nation can sus- 
tain that cost without grievously burdening its 
economy. 

Your Government believes that this situation 
can be and should be remedied. 

| We believe that it can be made difficult if not 
impossible for any nation to launch a massive sur- 
prise attack. If so, this would greatly reduce the 
danger of war, because potential aggressors usual- 
ly count on being able to deliver a surprise knock- 
out blow. 





*Made to the Nation over radio and television on July 
22 (press release 430). 
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We believe that it is possible to prevent a pro- 
miscuous spread of nuclear weapons throughout 
the world. 

We also believe that, if the danger of surprise 
attack is really reduced, then the cost of armament 
could safely be reduced. 


Waging Peace on Many Fronts 


The United States is, as you know, waging peace 
on many fronts. 

As a member of the United Nations we support 
its purpose that international disputes should be 
settled by peaceful means and in conformity with 
justice. 

Accordingly, we seek by peaceful means an end 
to the unjust and inhuman partition of Germany 
and a restoration of independence to those nations 
now subject to Soviet colonialism. 

We seek collective security so that the smaller 
and weaker nations cannot be attacked and over- 
run one by one, and the United States, in the end, 
left isolated and encircled by overwhelming hos- 
tile forces. 

We encourage the political independence of all 
peoples who desire it and show the capacity of 
sustaining its responsibilities. 

We seek to help the peoples of less developed 
countries to find ways to end stagnant poverty 
and to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

And on the armaments front, also, we wage 
peace. 


Procedures at London 
Before explaining what our program is, I 
should like to say a word about our procedures. 
Disarmament discussions are going on at Lon- 
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don under the auspices of the United Nations. 
There is a disarmament subcommittee consisting 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, and the Soviet Union. This subcommit- 
tee has been working since 1954. Until recently 
its proceedings seemed quite unrealistic. The 
Soviet Union used the meetings as a sounding 
board for its propaganda. It made spectacular, 
but wholly vain, proposals in an effort to make 
itself appear “peace-loving.” 

Recently the atmosphere has somewhat changed. 
We hope that the Soviet rulers view with concern 
the prospect of nuclear weapons production 
spreading throughout the world. They surely 
are finding it difficult to reconcile their armaments 
program with the rising demands of their people 
for a better way of life. 

Whatever be the reasons, the Soviet delegation 
has been talking with somewhat more realism and 
less bombast. 

The United States delegation is headed by 
former Governor Stassen and includes diplomatic, 
military, and technical advisers. The delegation 
does not itself make United States policy. Its 
task is to express United States policy in accord- 
ance with guiding instructions given it by the 
Department of State. The substantive decisions 
are made by President Eisenhower, after taking 
account of the views represented on the National 
Security Council. Because the negotiations 
might lead to a treaty, the Senate’s disarmament 
subcommittee, of which Senator Humphrey is 
chairman, is being kept fully informed. 

We also work closely with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Europe is the area where 
major forces most closely confront each other. It 
is the area where there are dangerous and unre- 
solved political issues such as the partition of 
Germany and such suppressions of political inde- 
pendence as were recently exposed in Hungary. 
We are determined to do nothing which might 
endanger the security of Western Europe or, in 
the name of disarmament, seem to sanction the 
partition of Germany and the suppressions of 
human liberty and national independence. So 
we also keep in harmony with the views of those 
European allies who are not themselves parties 
to the London talks. 

As you can see, our procedures are somewhat 
complicated. The Soviets complain that we are 
slow. But we do not operate by Soviet standards. 
They have no parliamentary processes, and the 
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satellite governments do not need to be consulted. 
They are only told. 

The operations of a coalition of democratic 
nations often seem slow. But, as I said last April, 
dependable progress can only come by “steps 


carefully measured and carefully taken.”? The 


free nations are dealing with matters which 
gravely affect their very existence. And while it 
is important that we make progress, it is equally 
important that we be careful. 


Possibilities and Impossibilities 


I turn now to the United States program, which | 


is being steadily concerted with other free nations, 

Our program differentiates sharply between 
what is impractical, at least today, and what is 
practical, even today. For example: 

(1) We cannot rely merely on promises. We 
already have promises in the United Nations 
Charter. All members—and that includes the 
Soviet Union—renounced the use of force, except 
in individual or collective self-defense against 
armed attack. If we thought that that promise 
was dependable, we would not be maintaining our 
present costly defensive and deterrent military 
establishment. But Soviet promises have not 
proved dependable. We will not change our mili- 
tary posture merely in reliance on paper promises. 

(2) It is not practical to assure the abolition of 
nuclear weapons. The scientists tell us that there 
is no known method of detecting and surely ac- 
counting for the fissionable material already pro- 
duced. Therefore, we must make our plans on 
the assumption that the nations which now have 
nuclear weapons would use them in war. 
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(3) It is not practical to invent some formula | 


which would measure accurately the military 
power of the Soviet bloc, on the one hand, and 
the United States and its allies, on the other hand. 

We tried in 1921 to establish naval equations as 
between the five principal naval powers. But 
that relatively simple effort produced an unhappy 
end. Throughout the period of 1926 to 1933 the 
Allies of World War I earnestly, but vainly, 
sought formulas for the limitation of land 
armaments. 

Armaments and military “potentials” are so 
complex that it is not possible to arrive at depend- 
able equations. We sometimes talk, as a matter of 
convenience, in terms of the numbers of persons 
in the national armed forces. But that is mis- 


? BULLETIN of May 6, 1957, p. 715. 
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leading if it gives the impression that, if the 
national forces of the Soviet Union and the United 
States were equal in numbers, our military 
strength would be equal. The number of men in 
the national armed services at any given time is no 
decisive index of relative strength. There may be 
local, police, and other paramilitary forces which 
cloak national strength. There may be trained 
reserves which permit standing forces to be quickly 
increased. That possibility is ever-present in a 
society, like that of the Soviet Union, where all 
manpower is at all times under absolute control. 

We know that we cannot find any formula to 
provide a dependable balance of military power. 

Those are some of the impossibilities. On the 
other hand, there are possibilities. For example: 

(1) It is possible, through a mutually reinfore- 
ing combination of aerial inspection and ground 


| control, to prevent massive surprise attack or at 


least to reduce the risk and degree of surprise. 

This is of the utmost importance. It is unlikely 
that any nation which is itself vulnerable to devas- 
tation would start a general war unless it felt that 
it could catch its principal opponent unprepared 
and thus, by surprise, gain a decisive superiority. 

That was the idea which underlay President 
Eisenhower’s “open skies” proposal made at the 
Summit Conference in July 1955. No other pro- 
posal has ever been made which would be so effec- 
tive in reducing danger and make it safe to have 
less costly defenses against aggression. 

(2) It is technically possible to control the use 
of newly produced fissionable material and to 
assure that it is not put into weapons. Let me 
emphasize here the difference between checking on, 
or accounting for, past production and accounting 
for new production after a system of supervision 
is installed. The past cannot now be checked. 
The future can be. 

(3) It is technically possible to devise a moni- 
toring system which would detect significant 
nuclear tests and make evasion a highly risky 
business. But possibility of concealment is such 
that inspection teams will have to be numerous 
and located near to possible test areas. The prob- 
lem is not so simple as many have believed. 

(4) It is possible to bring under effective con- 
trol the future development of major means for 
the transmission of destructive weapons to their 
target. In this connection certain new kinds of 


*Ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 178. 
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weapons, as, for example, intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, deserve particular consideration. 

(5) There can be limitations on the maximum 
numbers of persons in standing forces. This 
would have no profound military significance, but 
it could have some utility as a barometer if ac- 
companied by sufficient sources of information so 
that large evasions could be detected and if it was 
accompanied by some limitations on the arms 
available to military personnel. 

(6) It is possible to reduce to some degree the 
conventional weapons in the present arsenals of 
the Soviet Union and the United States, including 
major means of delivery of nuclear weapons, and 
to assure a rough equality between what each of us 
would eliminate or put into internationally super- 
vised depots. This reduction could have some 
practical significance in relation to the numbers of 
men that could be armed. 

(7) There can be transfers of fissionable ma- 
terial from existing weapons stock to stocks which 
would be definitely allocated to peaceful uses. It 
would not be possible to measure or equate the 
material remaining for weapons purposes. But 
such transfers to peace stocks, coupled with the 
nonuse of new fissionable material for weapons, 
would assure that existing nuclear war potential 
was on its way down. 


U.S. Proposals 


The possibilities and impossibilities which I 
have outlined shape the United States disarma- 
ment proposals. These proposals are concededly 
only partial. They represent, we hope, a begin- 
ning and not an ending. We do not now attempt 
what seems now to be impossible. We do attempt 
the possible to the extent needed to make a sig- 
nificant beginning. The essential thing, at this 
point of history, is actually to get started and to 
move from the phase of wearisome and unending 
talk into the phase of actually doing something. 
Here are our proposals. 

First. We propose that the Soviet Union join 
in inaugurating a system of inspection which will 
provide dependable safeguards against large-scale 
surprise attack. The United States is prepared to 
accept the inspection of all its territory in North 
America in exchange for inspection of the Soviet 
Union. We are in close consultation with our Ca- 
nadian friends as to the possibility of enlarging 
this North American zone to include Canada. 

We are also prepared to consider more limited 
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zones which could be expanded progressively. An 
initial zone could be a northern one comprehend- 
ing the area within the Arctic Circle and also 
Alaska and the Aleutians and corresponding parts 
of East Siberia, Kamchatka, and the Kuriles. 
This, of course, requires the concurrence of other 
nations. We are in close consultation with Cana- 
da, Denmark as regards Greenland, and Norway 
on this aspect of the matter. We know that these 
allies of ours are as eager as we are to help to make 
a beginning in finding safeguards against surprise 
attack. 

This northern zone would not be without major 
significance. Many of the potential routes of sur- 
prise attack are across the polar region. At the 
same time, these areas are relatively free from com- 
plicating political problems, so that a quick begin- 
ning could be made there and experience gained in 
the technical problems involved. These technical 
problems are considerable, involving coordinated 
air and ground inspection and a dependable sys- 
tem of communication. 

Active consideration is also being given to a Eu- 
ropean zone. In this matter the United States is 
cooperating closely with its NATO allies. There 
is a general desire, which we share, to establish 
such a zone. But all realize that it presents many 
special complications. It will take much longer to 
work out a European zone than a northern zone 
which is free of such complications. 

If a beginning can develop the techniques of 
providing measurable insurance against surprise 
attack, that beginning can be progressively ex- 
tended to cover all the significant areas from 
which a massive surprise attack might be staged. 
In that way, a major step will have been taken 
to reduce the danger of war. Then security ex- 
penditures might safely be reduced. 

Second. We propose a threefold move in rela- 
tion to nuclear weapons. We do not propose to 
eliminate nuclear weapons or the possibility of 
their use, for, as we have seen, this cannot be as- 
sured. However, it is possible and worth while to 
reduce the dimensions of the nuclear weapons 
problem and to prevent the spread of such weap- 
ons throughout the world. 

We are not concerned with regard to the free 
nations which might be the next to produce nu- 
clear weapons. And we doubt that the Soviet 
Union will permit its allies to have nuclear weap- 
ons. But unless international procedures are now 
devised to bring nuclear weapons under control, 
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the problem may soon become totally unmanage- 
able, and we must anticipate that immense de- 
structive power would come into the hands of 
those who might be quite irresponsible. 

Our threefold approach involves these elements: 

A. We propose that all nations should agree 
that after a specified date there will be no pro- 
ducing of fissionable materials for nuclear weap- 
ons. The date would be dependent on the prior 
establishment of an effective control system. All 
would agree that as of that date all their future 
production of fissionable material would go into 
peaceful uses. This would mean the ending of 
the buildup of costly and ever larger stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons. Our scientists tell us that 
this is a feasible objective. 

B. We propose to create a system whereby exist- 
ing nuclear weapons stockpiles could be gradually 
reduced by transfers to peaceful uses, perhaps 
under the auspices of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, now being formed. President 
Eisenhower recommended this in his “atoms-for- 
peace” address to the United Nations in 1953. 
The proposed reductions would initially be on a 
modest scale and would not appreciably affect the 
existing weapons stockpiles. There would re- 
main substantial nuclear weapons capabilities for 
the use of ourselves and our allies if war should 
be forced onus. If, however, political settlements 
and other measures of armament limitation made 
it prudent to reduce more sharply the weapons 
stockpile, we would have created the international 
machinery for doing so. 

C. Along with steps A and B we propose 4 


| 


tentative suspension of nuclear testing for about | 


10 months. This period is not chosen arbitrarily. 
It is designed to be the period which would not 
dislocate our existing scientific staffs. During 
this same period headway could be made on in- 
stalling the inspection system in order to assure 
that, if the suspension of testing were to be ex- 
tended, such suspension could adequately be super- 
vised and controlled. Also, during this same 
period there could be begun the inspection needed 
to assure that future production of fissionable 
material would be used only for peacetime 
purposes. 

Until we see convincing proof that the Soviets 
are serious about arms limitation, our safety pri- 
marily depends on having the best weapons, large 
and small, that we can develop. This means con- 
tinued testing. Testing makes it possible to de- 
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velop even smaller weapons and to insure that 
larger weapons will have less radioactive fallout. 
President Eisenhower has alluded to the possi- 
bility of reducing the fallout of large weapons to 
less than one percent of their yield. In such ways 
it can be insured that nuclear weapons, if they 
had to be used, could be confined more closely to 
distinct military objectives. Therefore, we do 
not separate the problem of testing from the 
broader issues. 

During the trial suspension period we suggest, 
good progress may be made in installing systems 
which can provide warning against surprise at- 
tack, can provide detection of subsequent testing, 
can insure that future production of fissionable 
material will not be used to enlarge existing 
stockpiles or to spread nuclear weapons through- 
out the world. Then and then only would we feel 
that security was sufficiently enhanced to justify 
considering further suspension of testing. 

Third. Weare prepared to make a start on re- 
ducing and regulating conventional armaments 
and armed forces. These initial cuts cannot be 
either deep or drastic or theoretically perfect. 
We have, however, proposed that we and the 
Soviet Union accept, as a first step, limitation of 
our national military manpower so as not to ex- 
ceed 2.5 million for each of us. Also, as a be- 
ginning to reduce the armaments available for 
use, we are prepared to join with the Soviet Union 
in depositing in internationally supervised depots 
within our respective territories certain amounts 
and types of armaments as may be mutually 
agreed. 

Fourth. We are willing to cooperate in the 
working out of a system which would insure that 
outer-space missiles would be used exclusively for 
peaceful and scientific purposes. The use of outer 
space is still sufficiently experimental to make it 
possible to assure that future developments in this 
new area of knowledge and experimentation will 
be for the benefit of mankind and not for its 
destruction. 

The beginning we now propose is limited, but 
it is realistic. And if the initial steps are success- 
ful, it will be possible to go further. However, 
as we look ahead, we do so with realization that 
steps in the field of armament are no substitute 
for political settlements needed to end massive in- 
justice. The search for armament limitations and 
the search for political settlements must go for- 
ward hand in hand. 
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And let me add: Until we have proof of Soviet 
seriousness in arms reduction, we must as a matter 
of simple self-preservation do our part in sus- 
taining the vigor and strength of our security ar- 
rangements, including defensive alliances. To 
slacken our efforts in these great and constructive 
security arrangements would be to risk our very 
existence and moreover almost insure Soviet in- 
difference to our disarmament proposals. 


Immediate Prospects 


We believe that our prceposals offer a basis for 
an important start in bringing destructive forces 
under control. We hope the Soviet Union will 
accept them. So far, some slight progress has 
been made. 

The Soviet Union seems prepared to accept, as 
an initial phase of disarmament, the installation 
of an aerial and ground inspection system. But 
we are not agreed as to where such inspection 
should be inaugurated or as to the nature of the 
inspection. 
~ The Soviets, at this time, seem hesitant to agree 
to stop producing fissionable material for weapons 
purposes so as to prevent the production of nuclear 
weapons from spreading throughout the world. 

The Soviets still want to see nuclear testing sus- 
pended irrespective of other steps and for a period 
which would be unrelated to progress in other 
directions. 

Our allies have given our proposals independent 
and intensive study, and their reaction is generally 
favorable. Encouraged by this, we shall, with 
them, persist in our pursuit of Soviet agreement 
upon an initial program. That program goes as 
far as can be gone now without endangering our 
own safety and that of our allies. It does not, in 
the search for theoretical perfection, postpone 
indefinitely the practical start which is imperative. 
We believe that such a position must prevail. 


Conclusion 

It may be asked whether the steps we now pro- 
pose can be taken without any risk that hostile 
forces may gain advantage for themselves. In all 
frankness it must be admitted that, after all fore- 
seeable risks are considered, there may be other 
risks that we cannot foresee. But this can be said 
with assurance: The risks of seeking to move for- 
ward are far less than the risks of being frightened 
into immobility. 
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The whole world faces a grim future if the war 
threat is not brought under some international 
control. Mankind cannot long live under the 
shadow of such destruction as is now possible, 
without great changes in existing physical, social, 
political, and moral values. 

Do we want a future where men feel that, in 
order to survive, they must learn to live as bur- 
rowers within the earth’s crust for protection 
against the blast, the heat, and the radiation of 
nuclear weapons? Do we want a world where man 
must be a slave to the rapidly mounting cost of 
bare survival? Do we want individual freedom 
to become a historic relic? 

We live in a decisive stage in history. It is a 
moment when those who love liberty, and who 
would enjoy its blessings and bequeath them to 
posterity, must unite to dominate the new forces 
of materialism which would drive mankind back 
along the path by which it has slowly emerged 
from a primeval condition. At such a moment 
there is no place for immobilizing fear ; there is no 
place for indifferent neutralism; there must be 
unity and courage on the part of all who would 
have a world where man can realize his spiritual 
aspirations. Marginal risks must be accepted if 
thereby we may eliminate vastly greater risks. 

We must take as our working hypothesis that 
what is necessary is possible, and we must make 
it so. We must assume that what man by his in- 
genuity has created, man by his wisdom, resource- 
fulness, and discipline can harness and control. 

Time is not unlimited. Each year that passes 
without agreement adds to the practical difficulty 
of achieving adequate limitation and control. 

But we have reason to hope. The very increase 
in urgency for reaching agreement has contributed 
in recent months to an increase in the realism and 
seriousness of the negotiations and the prospect 
they hold of bringing some meeting of minds. 

If mankind wishes to preserve the civilization it 
has created over many centuries and guarded at 
great risk and cost, then it must find a way to 
free the world from the continuing threat of de- 
struction from the weapons it has built. 

I know it can. I believe it will. 


. 
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Secretary Dulles Confers Informally 
With Canadian Prime Minister 


Statement by Secretary Dulles! 


I have had 3 happy days in Canada. Half the 
time is spent at Kingston, Ontario, where the 
Kingston Yacht Club held the regatta at which 
15 dragon-class sloops from all over Lake Ontario 
raced for the trophy which I had presented for 
annual competition. I greatly enjoyed this event 
and the hospitality of our Kingston hosts. 

Then Mrs. Dulles and I spent a restful day as 
the personal guests of our good friends, Am- 
bassador and Mrs. [Livingston T.] Merchant. 

While my visit here was designed to be entire- 
ly personal and private in character, it did afford 
me an opportunity to talk with Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker as well as with other Canadian 
ministers. The Prime Minister and I took the 
occasion to renew our acquaintance. We first met 
at the United Nations conference at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, when we were both members of the 
delegations of our respective countries. 

President Eisenhower has asked me to proceed 


tonight from Ottawa to London to participate | 
briefly in the work of our delegation at the United — 


Nations disarmament talks. 

Canada is, of course, a party to those talks. In 
view of this fact, and of the close identity of 
interest between the United States and Canada, 
I conferred on this matter with Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker. We particularly discussed the pro- 
spective zone of inspection in the Western Hem- 
isphere which, with a reciprocal zone of inspection 
in the Soviet Union, would be designed to reduce 
the possibility of surprise attack. 

The Prime Minister and I and other Canadian 
ministers also are having talks covering a wide 
range of topics of mutual interest to our two na- 
tions. These talks are completely informal and 
on this very account helpful in maintaining 
genuine understanding on the part of friendly 
neighbors. 


* Released to the press at Ottawa on July 28. 
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Dr. Milton Eisenhower 


To Visit Mexico 


White House press release dated July 26 

The good-will visit of Milton Eisenhower to 
Mexico, originally scheduled for June but post- 
poned because of illness, will be undertaken early 
next month. Dr. Eisenhower will leave Wash- 
ington on Sunday, August 4, for Mexico in re- 
sponse to the invitation of President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines. 

Dr. Eisenhower will travel as the Personal 
Representative of the President with the rank of 
Special Ambassador. He will be accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Ruth Eisenhower; Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., and Mrs. Rubottom; 
and Col. Robert L. Schulz, who will act as Dr. 
Eisenhower’s aide. 

The Eisenhower party will return to Washing- 
ton on August 10. 


Death of Guatemalan President 


Following are the texts of a statement by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and messages from Secretary 
Dulles and Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Inter-American Affairs, on the oc- 
casion of the death of President Carlos Castillo 
Armas of Guatemala at Guatemala City on 
July 26. 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated July 27 

The tragic death of President Carlos Castillo 
Armas of Guatemala is a great loss to his own 
nation and to the entire free world. President 
Castillo Armas was a personal friend of mine. 
Under his leadership, the threat of Communist 
domination of his country was repulsed and 
Guatemala became a valuable member of the Or- 
ganization of American States. Mrs. Eisenhower 
and I extend our heartfelt sympathies to the peo- 
ple of Guatemala and to the family of the 
President. * 


*The White House announced on July 28 that the Presi- 
dent had designated his son, Maj. John Eisenhower, to be 
his personal representative at the funeral services of the 
late President Castillo Armas. 
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Message From Secretary Dulles 
Juuy 27, 1957 
His Excellency 
JorGe SKINNER KLEE 
Minister of Foreign Relations 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 

The assassination of President Carlos Castillo 
Armas has profoundly shocked my country. His 
death is a loss to the entire free world. His brave 
leadership of his freedom-loving people against a 
hated alien tyranny has given inspiration to all 
who prize freedom and popular progress. 

With a deep sense of personal bereavement, I 
extend my sincerest sympathies to Your Excellen- 
cy and to the people of Guatemala. 

May I ask Your Excellency also to extend the 
condolences of Mrs. Dulles as well as my own to 


Mrs. Castillo. 
Joun Foster DuLLEs 


Message From Assistant Secretary Rubottom 
Juy 27, 1957 


His Excellency 
JorcE SKINNER KLEE 
Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Mrs. Rubottom joins me in expressing our deep 
feeling of personal loss in the tragic death of 
President Carlos Castillo Armas. 

Please convey our heartfelt condolences to Sra. 
Dona Odilia, whose warm hospitality of only 3 
weeks ago we will never forget. In this sad mo- 
ment I vividly recall my conversativu’s with Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas, whose dedication to the 
establishment of freedom and well being for the 
Guatemalan people so profoundly impressed me. 

R. R. Rugorrom, JR. 


Honduras and Nicaragua Agree 
To, Refer Boundary Question to ICJ 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Chief, News Division ! 


The Department of State has noted with 
pleasure the signing by the Foreign Ministers 
of Honduras and Nicaragua of an agreement to 


*Read to news correspondents on July 22. 
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refer to the International Court of Justice the 
differences between their countries arising out 
of the arbitral award handed down by the King 
of Spain in 1906, which dealt with the boundary 
between Honduras and Nicaragua.” The signa- 
ture of the agreement took place at the Pan 
American Union on July 21 in the presence of 
the Council of the Organization of American 
States, which had been acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty. 

The Department welcomes this development as 
another evidence of the spirit of inter-American 
cooperation and as a further success of the Or- 
ganization of American States in its efforts to 
maintain peace and security within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is believed to represent the 
first case involving a boundary in the Americas 
to be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. The cooperation of military advisers, 
who were made available on a voluntary basis 
by member states of the OAS, was an important 
factor in reaching a satisfactory solution. Espe- 
cially interesting was the mature vision of the 
statesmen of both countries, who elected to use 
peaceful means in solving the century-old 
difference. 


Need for Public Understanding 
of the United Nations 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles? 


I have come here, Mr. Rumbough, to thank you 
and your associates for the work which you are 
doing—the patriotic work you are doing—in 
bringing the American people a better under- 
standing of the United Nations and what it 
stands for. I say that is a patriotic task because 
it is part of the processes whereby the United 
States is able to pursue most effectively its policies 
for peace and justice in the world. 

It was shortly after you celebrated United 
Nations Day last fall that there occurred a series 


*For background, see BULLETIN of May 20, 1957, p. 
811. 

*Made before the Council of Member Organizations of 
the United States Committee for the United Nations in 
the Department of State auditorium on July 10. Stanley 
M. Rumbough, Jr., is chairman of the Committee. 
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of events which demonstrated primarily the po- 
tency of the United Nations and, to some extent, 


its limitations. There occurred the events in the 
Middle East and the events in Hungary. 

In the case of the Middle East, where the na- 
tions involved most directly were nations that 
were responsive to world opinion, the United 
Nations was able to play, and did play, an essen- 
tial role in preventing those occurrences from 
developing into what might have been a major 
war. The United Nations has also played an im- 
portant part in developing at least some of the 
elements of increased justice in the area, of which 
the situation was in need. 

I think it can be said without any fear of ex- 
aggeration that, if it had not been for the ex- 
istence of the United Nations, serious hostilities 
would probably still be going on today and we 
would still have a grave threat of general war 
which might involve the United States. By what 
it did at that time the United Nations has justi- 
fied itself even if that were the only thing it had 
ever done. 

Now, of course, it was not able to bring justice 
to Hungary and the freeing of Hungary from 
the armed invasion that came through Soviet 
armed forces. But it has centered world opinion 
upon that event, and I believe that certainly the 
handling of that situation by the United Nations 
has made it less likely that there will be a recur- 
rence of such evil deeds as marked the suppres- 
sion of the desire of the Hungarian people for 
independence and a national existence of their 
own. 

The recent report made by the United Nations 
is a document of moving quality which will be 
disseminated throughout all of the free world, 
and the further consideration to be given to that 
report by the United Nations will demonstrate 
that the end has not yet been written to the ef- 
fort of the Hungarian people to achieve a greater 
degree of freedom and independence.” 


Potential Importance of the U.N. 

These capabilities of the United Nations, quite 
fully developed insofar as they relate to the 
free nations which are susceptible to the influ- 


>For a Department announcement, a statement by Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, and the text of the final 
chapter of the report, see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 62. 
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ence of world opinion, and as yet not fully de- 
veloped as regards nations which can preclude 
access by their people to sources of information— 
these capabilities demonstrate the tremendous 
actual and potential importance of the United 
Nations. They justify the great interest which 
the United States takes in the United Nations 
and demonstrate the extent to which our policies 
for peace, freedom, and justice can be imple- 
mented and strengthened through its processes. 

That, in turn, depends upon the knowledge 
and understanding of the peoples of the free 
world, and particularly of the people of the 
United States, as to the United Nations—how it 
works, why it exists, and what its possibilities 
are. The United Nations is not a supergovern- 
ment. It cannot act and impose its will upon 
any nation against its consent, certainly not as 
against a veto power which is wielded by some 
nations in the Security Council. Therefore, the 
power of the United Nations derives most of all 
from its impact upon world opinion and upon 
the understanding of peoples as to the meaning 
and significance of the recommendations of the 
United Nations, which are taken principally by 
the General Assembly. 

The United Nations affects the actions of other 
nations not primarily by commanding such ac- 
tion but by bringing the member states to react 
in certain ways of their own volition because 
they understand that by doing so they can, 
through concerted action, bring about certain re- 
sults which they all want. In that way the 
United Nations can and does exercise immense 
influence—not as great as we sometimes wish but 
nevertheless a very great influence. 


The Weight of Public Opinion 

That again, as I have pointed out, depends 
upon the peoples of the free world—and, as far 
as the United States is concerned, the American 
people—being interested in the United Nations, 
following what it does, and, when it makes recom- 
mendations or suggestions, heeding those recom- 
mendations and bringing the weight of their 
opinion to bear on their own government so it will 
act in accordance with them. That is the way the 
United Nations functions. It is the closest thing 
we have to a way of coordinating the action of na- 
tions for peace and for justice. As you bring to 
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the other peoples of our country, through your 
organizations, knowledge of the United Nations 
and all its processes, and the significance of what 
it does, and the desirability of supporting what it 
does, you are thereby helping our own Nation to 
preserve the peace and to secure the international 
justice which is the necessary accompaniment of 
durable peace. 

Your service, as I said at the beginning, is a 
patriotic service. You are serving your country 
and the things in which we most believe by doing 
what you are doing. I know it involves effort, it 
involves sacrifice. But everything worth while in- 
volves effort and sacrifice, and you can be con- 
fident, as you make your effort and your sacrifice 
to bring about a better understanding and know}- 
edge of the United Nations, that you are making 
your effort and sacrifice for something that is very 
much worth while. 


Letter of President To Be Included 
in U.S. Passports 
White House press release dated July 25 

The White House on July 25 made public the 
teats of letters from President Eisenhower which 
will be included with passports of American citi- 
zens traveling abroad and passports of U.S. Armed 
Forces personnel serving overseas. 


Letter to Civilians 

Dear Fettow Citizen: You have been issued a 
valued credential—the Passport of the United 
States. It requests that, in the countries you in- 
tend to visit, there be provided you, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, safe passage, lawful aid and 
protection in case of need. As the holder of this 
passport, you will be the guest of our neighbors 
and friends in the world family of nations. 

Year after year, increasing numbers of our citi- 
zens travel to foreign countries. In most of these 
lands there exist a reservoir of good will for the 
United States and a knowledge of what we stand 
for. In some areas, our country and its aspira- 
tions are less well understood. To all the varied 
peoples of these many countries, you, the bearer 
of an American passport, represent the United 
States of America. 

As you travel abroad, the respect you show for 
foreign laws and customs, your courteous regard 
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for other ways of life, and your speech and man- 
ner help to mold the reputation of our country. 
Thus, you represent us all in bringing assurance 
to the people you meet that the United States is a 
friendly nation and one dedicated to the search 
for world peace and to the promotion of the well- 
being and security of the community of nations. 
Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Letter to Members of Armed Forces 


Dear Feitow Citizen: As a member of our 
Armed Forces stationed overseas, you and your 
dependents are representatives of the American 
people with the essential mission of building good 
will for our country. 

Service men and women are the largest group 
of official U. S. personnel stationed in foreign 
countries. As a result, people form their per- 
sonal attitudes toward our country and our 
American way of life to a great extent by what 
they see and hear about American service per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

As you serve abroad, the respect you show 
foreign laws and customs, your courteous regard 
for other ways of life, and your speech and man- 
ner help to mold the reputation of our country. 
Thus, you represent us all in bringing assurance 
to the people you meet that the United States is 
a friendly nation and one dedicated to the search 
for world peace and to the promotion of the well- 
being and security of the community of nations. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1isenHOWwER 


Third Session of Baghdad Pact 
Ministerial Council 


Following are two statements made by Deputy 
Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson at the third 
session of the Council of Ministers of the 
Baghdad Pact, which met at Karachi, Pakistan, 
from June 3 to 6, 1957, together with the teat of 
the final communique issued at the close of the 
session. 


*Mr. Henderson was the head of the U.S. observer del- 
egation. For a list of the delegation, see BULLETIN of 
June 17, 1957, p. 989. 
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OPENING STATEMENT BY MR. HENDERSON, 
JUNE 3 


The United States delegation is particularly 
appreciative of the expressions of friendship for 
the United States contained in the moving and 
courageous address of the distinguished chairman 
of the Council, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
[Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy]. We also appre- 
ciate the cordial references to the United States 
contained in the speeches of the heads of other 
delegations. We are happy that you welcome our 
participation in this session of the Council held 
in the friendly atmosphere of one of the great 
countries in this area. 

It means much to the American Government 
and people that ties of friendliness and trust, 
which are the essential basis of effective coopera- 
tion, exist between our country and every nation 
here represented and that similar ties bind each 
member of the pact to every fellow member. 

I associate myself with the tributes already 
paid to the hospitality of the Government of Pak- 
istan in receiving us so graciously as its guests. 

We bring you today the greetings of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Defense. They have—as 
have the American people as a whole—followed 
with keen interest and considerable gratification 
the noteworthy progress already made by the 
Baghdad Pact in working toward our common 
objective to maintain peace and security, based 
upon full respect for the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of all nations in the Middle East 
area. They have welcomed, too, the increasing 
activities of the Baghdad Pact directed at im- 
proving the economic well-being of the peoples of 
the member countries. Such economic advance- 
ment, they are convinced, is an essential corollary 
to any effective regional defense efforts. 

In the Military Committee and in the Council 
of Deputies the United States has observed con- 
siderable progress in military planning and in 
the general coordination and constructive growth 
of pact activities. I recall the discussion at our 
last meeting regarding the setting up of a sec- 
retariat capable of handling the complex and 
growing activities of the pact.2 Today, under 


*For the text of the final communique following the 
second session of the Council, see ibid., May 7, 1956, 
p. 754. 
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the competent direction of our distinguished Sec- 
retary General [Awni Khalidy] we have a sec- 
retariat organization of which we can all be 
proud. 

Of the many fields of endeavor in which the 
pact has made progress since last we met, eco- 
nomic activities merit special reference. Not only 
have funds been made available for the planning 
and construction of telecommunications, high- 
ways, railroads, and a nuclear center, but the or- 
ganizational structure for pact economic activities 
has been streamlined and strengthened. 

Finally, as regards the organs of the pact, we 
are looking forward to increasingly close and 
fruitful mutual cooperation in the military field. 
The invitation which you extended to us this 
morning to join the Military Committee has been 
accepted as an honor and the United States ex- 
pects to carry its full share of the responsibilities 
of this important work. 

I had the privilege in April of 1956 of inform- 
ing you, on behalf of my Government, of our 
willingness to join the Economic and Counter- 
subversion Committees of the Baghdad Pact. 
Since that time United States representatives have 
participated in the work of these bodies and of 
their suborgans. Their reports of progress have 
been promising and have been followed with great 
interest. While much undoubtedly remains to be 
done, the countersubversion and economic activi- 
ties of the pact are obviously well under way. 
They deserve to be vigorously pursued. 

Ambassador Richards, during his recent visit to 
some of the Baghdad Pact capitals, authorized the 
expenditure of $12.57 million for survey and cer- 
tain capital development phases of several re- 
gional communications projects. These were 
projects which you had indicated deserved to be 
given high priority. My Government hopes that 
this economic aid will enable an early start to be 
made on these projects which promise to become 
visible manifestations of the contributions that 
the pact can make and is making to the economic 
prosperity of the area. 

United States aid for these projects supple- 
ments the bilateral programs of economic and mil- 
itary assistance which my Government already 
has with most of the Baghdad Pact nations. You 
are aware, I am sure, that these bilateral programs 


* Tbid., May 6, 1957, p. 730. 
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have strongly taken into account the valuable steps 
you have taken in forming this association. 

On November 29 of last year the Department 
of State, in referring to the Baghdad Pact and 
its members, announced, inter alia, that: 

The United States reaffirms its support for the collec- 
tive efforts of these [the pact] nations to maintain their 
independence. A threat to the territorial integrity or 
political independence of the members would be viewed 
by the United States with the utmost gravity.‘ 


The joining by my Government of the Military 
Committee, within the framework of the Ameri+ 
can Doctrine, is yet another indication of our read- 
iness to cooperate with the members of the saat 
in meeting the Communist threat. 

On May 6 of this year President Mirza of Pak- 
istan, in referring to the Baghdad Pact, said: 
“This alliance of like-minded nations for the de- 
fense of this region is a powerful factor for world 
peace.” The United States Government has the 
same view of the pact. My Government also 
heartily subscribes to the statement made by 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy on December 2, 1956, 
in Lahore, that the principle of collective security 
has come to stay. The Baghdad Pact exemplifies 
this principle, which is a cornerstone of United 
States foreign policy. 

Ambassador Gallman, General Twining, Mr. 
Gardiner, and I, together with the staffs which 
have accompanied us, will do our best to con- 
tribute constructively to your deliberations and to 
assist in every way appropriate in the work of all 
committees. We shall be pleased to carry back 
with us to our Government any suggestions that 
you may wish to make for closer cooperation in 
the many fields of common endeavor which the 
pact has opened. As has been the case in the past, 
you may be certain that any such suggestions will 
receive the most sympathetic consideration. 

My colleagues and I look forward to a reward- 
ing and stimulating conference with you during 
this Council session. 


CLOSING STATEMENT BY MR. HENDERSON, 
JUNE 6 


This meeting of the Ministerial Council of the 
Baghdad Pact has been, in our opinion, the most 
satisfactory that thus far has been held. This 


“Ibid., Dec. 10, 1956, p. 918. 
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is true for several reasons. The strength and 
vitality of the pact have been convincingly dem- 
onstrated. The pact is now a going organiza- 
tion, contrary to the desires of those who have 
wished it ill. It is already becoming a bastion 
of security for the area. In the last year prog- 
ress has been made in clearing away suspicions 
and misunderstandings concerning the pact. 
The purely defensive nature of the pact is com- 
ing to be more and more realized, and appre- 
hensions that its purpose might be of a divisive 
rather than of a constructive character are being 
dissipated. It is beginning to produce solid ac- 
complishments in fields of mutual economic bene- 
fit to the member nations and is giving promise 
of greater and continuing achievements. 

The menace of international communism, 
which prompted some of our nations to draw to- 
gether for the defense of the region in accord- 
ance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, is still very much with us in the world 
today. So long as this menace exists, we have 
no choice but to remain ever vigilant. So long 
as the Soviet Union continues its malign efforts 
to undermine the integrity of independent na- 
tions, missing no opportunity to play upon every 
stress and strain to bring about their enslave- 
ment, the need for cooperation in collective se- 
curity will remain. The United States has ac- 
corded the pact its close cooperation and will 
continue to do so in order to assist the member 
states to defend themselves against the Commu- 
nist threat. In thus safeguarding their own 
security the pact members are contributing not 
only to the security of the whole Middle East but 
also to that of the entire free world. 

As is now being more and more clearly re- 
vealed, other benefits are accruing to the mem- 
bers of the pact. I have already mentioned the 
economic cooperation which is taking place 
within its framework. In addition, the pact is 
serving as an instrument for the promotion of 
better understanding between the nations of this 
area and of the Western World. I hope we are 
all agreed upon the necessity of furthering this 
understanding. We firmly believe that the pact 
is promoting better understanding also among 
the Middle Eastern members themselves. When 
nations are united in defense against a common 
danger, an atmosphere is created which facili- 
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tates the friendly settlement of differences which 
may develop among them. 

We are convinced that we can look to the fu- 
ture of the Baghdad Pact with confidence. 
Much, however, remains to be done. It is neces- 
sary to press on with vigor to build upon the 
solid foundation we have laid. 

I cannot close without saying what a pleasure 
it has been for me to represent my country while 
here at this session of the Council. I have had 
the opportunity to meet many old and valued 
friends. We have exchanged views in an atmos- 
phere of complete frankness and cordiality, as 
old friends should. ‘These exchanges have been 
of immense value to my delegation and have in- 
creased our understanding of the problems of the 
area. I hope that we for our part have been able 
to give you a helpful picture of the attitude of 
the United States toward some of our common 
problems. 

Finally, I express our thanks to our distin- 
guished chairman, the Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan, to the Government of Pakistan and its 
friendly officials and private citizens for the 
cordial treatment which we have received. We 
particularly appreciate the courteous skill with 
which the chairman has guided our deliberations 
and also the effective assistance given by the able 
secretary general and his staff. 

On taking our leave of the delegates, we ex- 
tend to them best wishes for their continuing 
good health and happiness and for the welfare 
of their respective countries. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


KARACHI 
June 6, 1957 


The Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact held 
its Third Session in Karachi from June 3 to June 6, 
1957, under the chairmanship of Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

2. The Session was attended by the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Tur- 
key and by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
the United Kingdom. The United States of America 
was represented by a delegation of observers headed by 
the Honourable Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State. 

3. The Council noted with gratification the constant 
strengthening and the continuing progress of the Bagh- 
dad Pact Alliance. The Pact has emerged as a con- 
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structive force for regional co-operation and as an im- 
portant element promoting world peace and security. 
Events have proved the soundness and solidarity of its 
moral basis. With its roots deep in the region, the 
Pact symbolises the spirit of association in equal 
partnership. 

4. The Council noted with regret that some Govern- 
ments have adopted an attitude of active opposition to 
collective security arrangements like the Baghdad Pact, 
which are in full accord with the Charter of the United 
Nations. The Council expressed their conviction that 
some of those who had criticised the Pact in the past 
were coming to recognise that it is not designed to 
harm the interests of any country. It is purely a de- 
fensive association of friends of equal standing, pledged 
to co-operate for their defence and security, and there- 
fore to the advantage of the area as a whole. The Coun- 
cil, whose unanimous aim is to strengthen the Middle 
East against aggression and subversion, has no wish 
to see divisions or differences arising or persisting be- 
tween Arab or Muslim countries. At the same time, they 
have no intention to press any country to join the Pact. 

5. The Council was appreciative of the new spirit 
which has been generated by the Baghdad Pact among 
the Member countries. It is characterised by frank dis- 
cussion, understanding of one another’s point of view 
and co-operation in the common objective of peace and 
progress. 


Political 


6. The Council reviewed the international political 
situation, especially from the point of view of its reper- 
cussions on the Pact area. 

7. The Council was of the opinion that, although the 
situation in the Region of the Pact has shown improve- 
ment, the basic objectives of international Communism 
remain unchanged and the threat of direct and indirect 
aggression backed by massive and growing military po- 
tential against the security of Member Nations still 
exists. The Council agreed on the need for constant 
vigilance and for strengthening the ability of the Mem- 
ber Nations to meet and repel this threat. The Council 
expressed deep gratification for the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the American Doctrine on the Middle East and 
for the assistance extended thereunder. 

8. The Council devoted considerable time to a most 
helpful discussion of international situations in various 
parts of the world, with special emphasis cn Eastern 
Europe, North Africa and South Asia and the Arab 
and Muslim countries of the Middle East. In particular, 
they examined those situations which have the poten- 
tials for developing in such a manner as to affect the 
security of the Pact area. The Council appreciated the 
importance of supporting the efforts made by the United 
Nations in promoting peaceful conditions in the area of 
the Baghdad Pact. 

9. The Council recognised the necessity and great 
value to the members of the Pact of having readily 
available machinery for consultation on appropriate as- 
pects of the international situation, in the form both of 
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general appreciation and of advance consultation on 
current issues. To supplement the opportunities of such 
consultation provided by Ministerial meetings of the 
Council and by normal diplomatic channels, the Council 
decided that discussions should also be held in future 
at the Deputies level at appropriate intervals. 


Economic 


10. In considering the Third Report of the Economic 
Committee the Council noted with satisfaction the wide 
range of planning and achievement by this Committee. 
Approval has already been given for a number of projects 
designed to improve communications and to accelerate 
the development of the region. These include the link- 
ing of the Baghdad Pact capitals by telecommunications 
and the construction of roads and railways. For these 
projects the United States Government through the 
Richards Mission has made available the sum of 
$12,570,000. 

11. Students from regional member countries are al- 
ready studying at the Nuclear Centre established under 
the auspices of the Pact at Baghdad and the Council 
have delegated to the Deputies the consideration of the 
possibilities of offering vacancies to nationals of other 
states. 

12. A far-reaching programme of other joint economic 
projects sponsored by regional members of the Pact is 
now under consideration by experts and the United 
Kingdom Government have announced that they will 
provide £1,000,000 to enable a start to be made on some 
of them. The list of projects includes, in addition to 
those for improved communications :— 

(a) establishment and co-ordinated use of national food 
reserves in the region ; 

(b) establishment of one or more Centres for training 
in the use of agricultural machinery and methods of soil 
and water conservation ; and 

(c) establishment of an artificial insemination centre 
for Red Sindhi cattle in Pakistan. 

13. The Council noted with deep appreciation that 
funds for technical assistance under the aegis of the 
Baghdad Pact have been made available by the United 
Kingdom (£1 million) and Pakistan (Rs. 500,000) and 
that a request by the Government of Turkey for the al- 
location of funds has been made to the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly. The programme of technical as- 
sistance already approved envisages the provision of 
scholarships and the services of experts including con- 
sultants and also equipment, for example, X-ray appara- 
tus for static T.B. centres. 

14. On the suggestion of the Economic Committee, the 
Council decided that a Working Party should meet in 
Baghdad at the end of September, 1957, to consider 
means whereby the national emergency services, like 
Red Crescent Societies, could be developed and co- 
ordinated through the Baghdad Pact to give more effec- 
tive assistance to any country within the Pact region 
which might require urgent relief in floods, epidemics 
and other calamities. 

15. The Council is confident that the early and vigorous 
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implementation of economic development programmes 
will contribute materially to the stability of the region 
and the well-being of its people. 


Counter-Subversion 


16. The Council considered the report of the Counter- 
Subversion Committee and recognised that the threat 
of subversion in the area inspired from outside continues 
to be serious. Efforts are being made to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Member countries and to under- 
mine established law and order. The Council directed 
the Counter-Subversion Committee to continue with full 
vigour measures to safeguard the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of Member States against subversion. 


Military 


17. The Council welcomed the accession of the 
United States of America to the full membership of the 
Military Committee and recorded their deep appreciation 
of the United States’ decision, which they were confident 
would further contribute towards the defence and se- 
curity in the Pact region. 

18. The Military Committee met from 3rd June to 5th 
June in Karachi and considered the progress to date. 
The Council noted with satisfaction that considerable 
progress has been achieved in the military field. The 
Council noted that the Committee have agreed on the 
nature of the threats against the Baghdad Pact area. 
The measures required in peace-time to improve the de- 
fence potential have been agreed upon. In particular, 
the Council express their appreciation of the United 
Kingdom’s offer to the regional Pact countries of a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the infrastructure and 
training measures. 

19. The Council approved of the setting up of a more 
comprehensive military planning structure. 


Next Meeting of Council 


20. The Council decided to hold its next meeting at 
the Ministerial level at Ankara on the 20th of January 
1958. Meanwhile, the Council will continue to meet 
regularly at the Deputies level. 


U.S.-Belgian Air Consultations 


Announcement of Meeting 
Press release 426 dated July 17 


Delegations of the Governments of the United 
States and Belgium began consultations on July 16 
under the terms of the Air Transport Services 


re 
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Agreement of 1946 between the United States and 
Belgium.? 

The chairman of the Belgian delegation is N. G. 
Daufresne de la Chevalerie, Economic Minister 
of the Belgian Embassy in Washington. Other 
members of the Belgian delegation are M. P. 
Nottet, Director of the Administration of Aero- 
nautics, Ministry of Communications; M. P. De 
Smet, Counselor of the Administration of Aero- 
nautics, Ministry of Communications; H. R. Nys, 
Acting Secretary Genera! of the Belgian Airlines; 
Ivan Gennotte, First Secretary, Belgian Embassy. 

The United States delegation is headed by 
Henry T. Snowdon, Chief, Aviation Division, De- 
partment of State. Other members of the delega- 
tion are Joseph C. Watson, Chief, International 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board; Bradley D. 
Nash, Deputy Under Secretary for Transporta- 
tion, Department of Commerce; John P. Walsh, 
Office of Western European Affairs, Department 
of State; James C. Haahr, Aviation Division, De- 
partment of State; George B. Wharton, Interna- 
tional Division, Civil Aeronautics Board; John S. 
Stephen, General Counsel, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, who will attend as an observer. 


Suspension of Discussions x 
Press release 431 dated July 23 


Delegations of the United States and Belgium 
conducted consultations in Washington between 
July 16 and July 22. These discussions, which 
were suspended on July 22, included a general 
review of operations under the 1946 Air Trans- 
port Services Agreement between the two coun- 
tries and possible amendments to the route sched- 
ule of the annex to the agreement. 

Further discussions will be held at a mutually 
agreeable date after the two Governments have 
had an opportunity to review the points raised 
during the consultations. 

As the two Governments had not consulted 
on civil aviation matters since the conclusion of 
the agreement, it was considered that the wide 
exchange of views was beneficial to both 
countries. 


*60 Stat. 1585. 
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Progress Report on the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
SIXTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480, JANUARY 1-JUNE 30, 1957! 


President’s Message of Transmittal 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the sixth semi- 
annual report on activities carried on under Pub- 
lic Law 480, 88d Congress, as amended, outlining 
operations under the act during the period Jan- 
uary 1 through June 30, 1957. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Tue Wuirte Hovuss, July 22, 1957. 


Introduction 

This report deals with activities under the sev- 
eral Public Law 480 programs during the second 
6 months of fiscal year 1957. During the period 
covered by this report, no legislation was enacted 
amending Public Law 480. The authorities under 
titles I and II of this act expired June 30, 1957. 
A limited extension of Public Law 480 is being 
considered by the Congress. This extension 
would increase the title I authority from $3,000 
million to $4,000 million, increase the title II 
authority from $500 million to $800 million, and 
extend both titles through June 30, 1958. 


Summary 

During the period January-June 1957, pro- 
graming of surplus agricultural commodities 
under the 8 titles of the act totaled $575.2 million, 
bringing to $5,229.5 million the total amount of 
programs since the beginning of operations under 
the act. 

Since the beginning of the program, agreements 
for the sale of agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currency under title I total $2,997.4 million 


* White House press release dated July 22 (H. Doc. 
212, 85th Cong., 1st sess.). For texts of first five semi- 
annual reports, see BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 200; 
Aug. 1, 1955, p. 197; Jan. 23, 1956, p. 130; Aug. 6, 1956, 
p. 230; and Feb. 4, 1957, p. 183. 
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estimated CCC cost? ($2,094.4 million at export 
market value), of which $207.1 million ($157.9 
million at export market value) represents agree- 
ments signed during the period covered by this 
report. 

Shipments under title I since the beginning of 
the program total about $1,400 million at export 
market value, of which approximately $500 mil- 
lion was shipped during the January-June 1957 
period. 

Cumulative authorizations for emergency relief 
and other assistance abroad under title II of the 
act totaled $360 million at CCC cost, of which $81 
million was authorized during this period. Cu- 
mulative donations for foreign and domestic re- 
lief through nonprofit voluntary agencies and in- 
tergovernmental organizations under title III of 
the act amounted to $1,002 million at CCC cost, 
of which $162 million was donated during this 
period. Cumulative barter contracts entered into 
under title III amounted to $870.1 million at ex- 
port market value, of which $125.1 million repre- 
sents contracts entered into during this period. 
Although the figures cited for the different pro- 
grams are not comparable, the amounts shown give 
an indication of the value of commodities being 
moved or committed under these programs. 


Title I. Foreign Currency Sales 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
Twenty-two agreements, or supplements to 


? As used in this report, CCC cost represents the cost of 
commodities to the Commodity Credit Corporation; in- 
cluding investment, processing, handling, and other costs. 
Export market value reflects the price at which these 
commodities are sold by United States exporters under 
the program. The export market value figures are less 
than the CCC cost for those commodities for which special 
export programs have been developed for dollar as well 
as foreign currency sales to meet competition in inter- 
national trade. [Footnote in original.] 
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agreements, involving a CCC cost of approxi- 
mately $207.1 million, were entered into with 17 
countries during the period January-June 1957. 
The commodity composition, export market value, 
and CCC cost of these agreements are shown in 
table I. 


TABLE I 


COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1957 














Approx- Export 
Commodity Unit imate market |CCC cost 
quantity value 

Millions | Millions 

Wheat and wheat fiour . .| Bushel. . .|!23, 837,000 $44.0 $68. 9 

ol . .do. . . ./210,024,000 13.8 23.7 

Aaa Hundred- 2, 160, 000 15.0 17.2 

weight 

SOURED 2 Neg arcs ne) Bale .. 169, 900 26.8 37.8 

Tobacco. . . eles Pound 17, 408, 000 12.5 12.5 

Dairy products ee Lge . .do. .. .| 10,540,000 1.1 2.2 

Fateandolls ....... . .do... . .{181, 178,000 27.9 28.0 

arr = Paes ange .do. , 545, 000 5 5 

{ee ae .do. 42, 992, 000 2.4 2.4 

eng edible _ Sassy Hundred- 7, 000 Fy | x | 

weight 

Total commodities .|......./....2.6-. 144.1 193.3 

Ocean transportation .. .|]......sfeess2- 13.8 13.8 
Total, including 
ocean transporta- 

oe ieiGas IG pees 157.9 207.1 

















1 Wheat and wheat equivalent of fiour 
2 Corn, 4,947,000 bushels; barley, 5 077,000 bushels. 

One hundred agreements, or supplements to 
agreements, with a total CCC cost of $2,997.4 mil- 
lion, have been entered into with 34 countries 
since the inception of the program. The com- 
modity composition, export market value, and 
CCC cost of these agreements are shown in 
table IT. 


TABLE II 


CoMMOoDITY COMPOSITION OF ALL AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1957 














Approxi- Export 
Commodity Unit mate market |CCC cost 
quantity value 

Millions | Millions 

Wheat and wheat flour. .} Bushel . . .| ! 453,951,000 $760.1 | $1, 307.5 

Feed grains........ Cae 2 75, 048, J00 95.5 150.0 

Sr ae " Hundred- 22, 733, 000 145.8 260. 3 
weight 

Cl So oe a 2, 662, 700 404.2 566. 6 

Cotton linters...... Se: ee 16, 700 3 3 

Meat products...... Pound... .| 156, 125, 000 40.9 40.9 

a . ” 160, 426, 000 110.4 110.4 

Dairy products......|. . .do....| 116,438,000 4.9 40.2 

Fats and oils....... . . .do. . . .|1, 774, 617, 000 277.9 286. 7 

2S — Ae 3, 000, 000 1.2 1.3 

Dry edible beans. .... Hundred- 44,000 -3 .4 
weight 

Fruits and vegetables . Pound. 123, 932, 000 5.5 5.5 

Aer Hundred- 55, 000 2.5 2.5 
- weight 

Tote oomemegiies. |. kw ed ee ee ws 1, 869.5 2, 772.5 

Qoetn transportation . of... nce ele tee ee 224.9 224.9 

DA op SSeS ws SS ek ob de Sake 2, 094. 4 2, 997. 4 

















i Wheat and wheat equivalent of flour. 
2 Corn, 29,941,000; oats, 5,474,000; barley, 32,025,000; grain sorghums, 5,795,- 
000; feed wheat, 1,813, 000.” 
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SHIPMENTS 


Title I shipments since the beginning of the 
program totaled approximately $1,400 million at 
export market value through June 30, 1957, of 
which about $500 million was shipped during the 
reporting period. The export market value of 
commodities programed under all agreements 
signed through June 30, 1957, was approximately 
$1,869.5 million (excluding ocean transportation 
costs). 

Because of several factors, shipments during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, were considerably 
greater than anticipated. The Government of 
India accelerated shipments of wheat beyond orig- 
inal expectations, the availability of privately 
owned United States-flag commercial vessels 
greatly improved during the year, and several 
urgent country programs were initiated and com- 
pleted. 

Shipments since the beginning of the program 
through June 30, 1957, totaled about 12 million 
metric tons, of which about 4.5 million metric tons 
were shipped during the reporting 6-month period. 

On June 30, 1957, most of the commodities had 
been shipped except for forward commitments 
under the 3-year agreements with India and Bra- 
zil, and programs under agreements signed near 
the end of the reporting period. 


USUAL MARKETINGS 


In accordance with the provisions of title I, 
appropriate assurances have been obtained from 
participating governments which require reason- 
able safeguards that sales of agricultural commod- 
ities for foreign currencies shall not displace 
United States usual marketings or be unduly dis- 
ruptive of world market prices. Also, sales for 
foreign currencies under title I generally have 
been made at prices comparable to those prevail- 
ing in the market for export sales for dollars. 


ROLE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAMS 


Total United States agricultural exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, are estimated at 
a record high of $4.7 billion, compared with $3.5 
billion in fiscal year 1956 and less than $3.2 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1955. 

Public Law 480 has been a major factor in in- 
creasing agricultural exports; exports under this 
law have accounted for 26 percent of total agri- 
cultural exports for the 3-year period it has been 
in operation as shown in table ITI. 
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TABLE III 


Exports oF UNITED STATES FarM Propucts UNDER PUBLIC 
Law 480 CoMPARED WITH TOTAL Exports OF UNITED 
SraTEsS FARM PRODUCTS BY FISCAL YEARS 


{In millions of dollars] 


























Programs 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57!| Total! 
1954-57 
DO 856 5 2S: 0h a) 3% $3,144 | $3,493 | $4,700 | $11,337 
Public Law 480: 
5, RSS eee 73 427 900 1, 400 
0) RS Se ee eae 83 91 100 274 
Title ITI: 
A a ee eee 123 299 380 802 
SUS Ss 6s ee wu % 126 179 150 455 
Total, Public Law 480. . . 405 996 1, 530 2, 931 
Percent of total exports. ...... 13 28° 32 26 








1 Partly estimated. 


Public Law 480 shipments have represented a 
significant portion of exports. In the case of 
several major commodities, table IV indicates total 
exports during the year ending June 30, 1957, and 
the quantities resulting from Public Law 480 pro- 
grams for these commodities. 


TABLE IV 


Exports OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
480 COMPARED WITH TOTAL UNITED STATES ExPoRTs, 
FiscaL YEAR 1957? 

















Cotton- 
seed 
Programs Wheat | Corn Rice | Cotton and 
soybean 
oil 
Million | Thou- 
Million | Million |hundred-| sand | Million 
bushels | bushels | weight bales | pounds 
Totelexporte ......-. 535 145 26 7, 500 1, 400 
Public Law 480: 
ae 195 13.9 17.9 | 1,380.0 665 
il, | ee ara ll 2.0 -6 Wns t <8 
Title III: 
eA 88 37.0 -6 Le 
Donations. ...... 13 9.0 ee 2 
Total Public Law 480. 307 61.9 21.1 | 2,286.8 667 
Percent of total exports. . 57 43 81 30 47 




















1 Partly estimated. 


ACCOUNTING FOR TITLE I COSTS 


The CCC cost of commodities included in 
agreements signed through June 30, 1957, is esti- 
mated at $2,772.5 million. This includes the costs 
of acquisition of commodities at domestic support 
prices, storage costs, processing, and inland trans- 
portation. In addition, CCC will pay ocean trans- 
portation costs of $224.9 million for commodities 
required to be shipped on private United States— 
flag vessels. These commitments total $2,997.4 
million. 

The United States Government will receive for- 
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eign currencies in payment for the export market 
value of these commodities and the ocean trans- 
portation financed. The export market value of 
these commodities is $1,869.5 million, which is 
$903 million less than their cost to CCC. 

The total CCC cost of $2,997.4 million is charged 
to agricultural programs as a surplus disposal 
operation. At the end of each fiscal year the re- 
alized loss is calculated and an appropriation is 
requested to reimburse CCC. An appropriation 
of $637 million is included in the 1958 budget to 
reimburse CCC for losses realized through June 
30, 1956, and a similar request exceeding $1 billion 
will be included in the 1959 budget. 


PROGRAMS CARRIED ON THROUGH THE USE OF PUBLIC 
LAW 480 FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Although the basic purpose of Public Law 480 
is to facilitate the movement of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, use of local currencies benefits 
other programs of the Government to some extent. 
It is not possible to measure the monetary value 
of these benefits. However, the principal types of 
foreign currency uses are briefly described below. 

Country uses.—This category involves develop- 
ment loans under section 104 (g), military aid for 
the common defense under section 104 (c), and 
development grants under section 104 (e). The 
provision to the purchasing country of a substan- 
tial amount of local currencies for these purposes 
has been important in concluding sales agreements. 
The amount of $1,474.5 million in foreign cur- 
rencies is to be used for these purposes under agree- 
ments signed through June 30, 1957. 

The availability of local currencies for these 
purposes usually does not in itself make possible 
an expansion of development or defense activity 
in participating countries beyond that financed by 
the mutual security program since the most com- 
mon limit to such an expansion is lack of foreign 
exchange. On the other hand, there probably has 
been some saving of mutual security appropria- 
tions as a result of the entire sales transaction in- 
cluding both the imports of the commodities and 
the use of sales proceeds derived therefrom. The 
amount of such saving is indeterminable. The 
International Cooperation Administration takes 
account of the prospective availability of title I 
commodities and country use funds in developing 
economic and defense assistance programs. 

Nonreimbursable agency use.—Public Law 480 
authorizes eight uses of sale proceeds which per- 
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mit an expansion of certain agency programs be- 
yond current appropriations without reimburse- 
ment by the agency concerned. These uses are 
(1) development of foreign markets for agricul- 
tural commodities, section 104 (a); (2) purchase 
of strategic materials for the supplemental stock- 
pile, section 104 (b); (3) purchase of goods for 
export to third countries when authorized with- 
out requiring reimbursement to CCC under sec- 
tion 104 (d); (4) payment of obligations for 
travel expenses of congressional committees, sec- 
tion 104 (f); Fulbright educational exchange, 
section 104 (h) ; (6) translation, publication, and 
distribution of books and periodicals, section 104 
(i) ; (7) assistance to American-sponsored schools, 
section 104 (j); (8) assistance to American- 
sponsored libraries and community centers, sec- 
tion 104 (j). 

The existence of title I funds has permitted the 
expansion of these programs without the neces- 
sity of increasing direct program appropriations. 
In nearly all cases appropriated dollars would not 
have been used or requested for the same purposes 
and the expanded activity financed by sales pro- 
ceeds did not permit a reduction in dollar expen- 
ditures. Through June 30, 1957, $48.9 million 
had been allocated for expansion of these pro- 
grams. 

Military housing—Use of foreign currencies 
for the construction of military family housing 
abroad as authorized by Public Law 161, 84th 
Congress, supplements the current Defense De- 
partment construction appropriation. On the 
other hand, over the years, dollar reimbursement 
of the capital cost of the housing will be made to 
CCC out of appropriations for the quarters allow- 
ances of the personnel occupying the housing. It 
is estimated that 15 to 20 years will be needed to 
effect full reimbursement, assuming full occu- 
pancy and normal maintenance costs. This time 
period would be considerably longer if the interest 
cost of this advance by CCC were also reimbursed. 
Through June 30, 1957, $94.9 million in foreign 
currencies had been allocated for this purpose. 

Purchase by agencies.—Certain currency uses 
are subject to section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act of 1953 and are chargeable to 
agency appropriations. The dollar proceeds re- 
sult in a credit to CCC. The great bulk of this 
category consists of moneys used under section 104 
(f) to pay United States obligations. These 
funds are transferred to Treasury for sale to any 
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agency for any purpose for which an appropria- 
tion has been provided. Through June 30, 1957, 


the Treasury was authorized to sell $177 million | 


of currency proceeds. 

Unallocated.—Allocations had been made for 
all except $293.1 million equivalent of expected 
sales proceeds as of June 30, 1957. This total con- 
sists of foreign currencies to be generated under 
recent agreements, small amounts held awaiting 
the completion of negotiations concerning pro- 
posed uses or the determination of the final 
amount of sales proceeds, and amounts held for 
eventual sale by the Treasury as needed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Title I sales agreements specify the amounts of 
currencies to be used for various purposes. The 
amount for United States use is often provided 
for in a lump sum to afford greater flexibility in 
using these funds. When commodities are sold 
under the program, the foreign currency is de- 
posited to the account of the United States dis- 
bursing officer in the embassy who reports monthly 
on these accounts to the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury Department establishes and ad- 
ministers regulations governing the custody, de- 
posit, and sale of the currencies. 

The amount of sales proceeds to be used for 
economic development loans is determined in the 
title I sales agreement. Allocations authorizing 
other currency uses are issued by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Agencies desiring to use currencies 
apply to the Bureau for an allocation, in some in- 
stances before deposits have been made. Applica- 
tions are reviewed by the Bureau in the light of 
discussion of possible currency uses held at the 
time of negotiation of the agreement, analysis of 
the requesting agencies’ program requirements in 
relation to available appropriated funds, and other 
possible competing uses for currency. 

Agencies, however, must await apportionment 
of currencies by the Bureau of the Budget before 
incurring actual obligations against such alloca- 
tions. The apportionment process is used by the 
Bureau of the Budget to permit some programs 
to go forward before receipt of total sales pro- 
ceeds, to insure that total obligations for all pro- 
grams do not exceed cash availabilities, and to 
permit further program review in the event of 
any changes in circumstances since the time of 
allocation. 

The responsibility for administering the ex- 
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penditure of foreign currencies is assigned by 
Executive order to various agencies as follows: 





Authority 


Sec. 104: 
@... 


Currency use Responsible agency 





ee market develop- | Department of Agriculture. 


ment. 

(b) . . .| Supplemental stockpile. . . bg! of Defense Mobiliza- 
Jon. 

(c) . . .| Common defense. ...... International Cooperation 

Administration and De- 

fense Department. 

(d) . . .| Purchase of goods for other | International Cooperation 


countries. Administration. 
(e) . . .| Grants for economic develop- Do. 
ment. 
() ...| Payment of United States | Any agency. 
obligations. 
® inves — economic develop- | ICA. 
ment. 
Gs. < a educational ex- | Department of State. 
change. 
(i) . . .| Booksand periodicals. . . . . U. S. Information Agency. 
(j) . . .| American-sponsored schools | State and USIA. 
and centers. 











The foilowing shows the status of foreign cur- 
rencies by country. The agreement amounts are 
those set forth in agreements entered into and allo- 
cations and apportionments issued through June 
30, 1957. The latest available complete data on 
deposits are for April 30, 1957, since these ac- 
counts are maintained by United States disbursing 
officers abroad. 











TABLE V 
Sratus OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNDER TITLE I, PUBLIC 
Law 480 
[In million dollars equivalent} 

Agreement | Deposits as | Allocated as| Apportioned 

Country amounts as | of April 30, | of June 30, | as of June 

of June 30, 5 1957 30, 1957 
1957 

Avgentina .....+ 31.1 29.3 29.5 9.2 
Cee 43.3 22.7 31.4 14.4 
ee 3S Aare 5.4 e ease 
A ee 180. 2 39.7 160.5 41.5 
| Ee 22.7 12.3 18.9 1.5 
RS ee 40.1 26. 8 34.3 6.5 
China (Taiwan)... 9.8 ae 4.2 3.4 
Colombia ...... 29.2 15.9 15.0 4.4 
on ne 8.1 3.4 7.0 3.0 
a (Se 19.6 19.2 17.8 4.2 
a 27.7 21.7 15.3 3.0 
i a4 6 .6 -6 
OMMOANY 2.55 ee 1.2 1.2 1.1 je 
ol SS 46. 2 39.1 37.6 20. 4 
LS Be hs 6 cigs 7 ae serie 
Se 360.1 97.4 251.6 17.5 
ee 98.7 57.3 80.3 2.3 
ce CO oe ee 12.9 5.7 12.0 5.1 
BOD 56s ars 52.0 50. 2 37.7 28.5 
J (ee eee 127.9 60.9 103. 5 21.1 
a ee ee 150.3 133. 2 139.3 136. 6 
SNR a sag) Sc sp ae 81.6 36. 3 61.7 22.9 
Netherlands ..... .3 | eS 2 
ic 120.5 75.3 85.6 18.3 
PUENBUBY. 5° 5. 6 50 % 3.0 1.0 2.8 1.8 
eee 15.3 10.1 , 98 8.0 
Philippines ..... SS Cee > 2 Ieee eta 
La fs ee ee ee Se ee 
SIEM 63.6. sea ee 7.1 Re 5.3 5.0 
esses a5 8.4 184. 2 148.5 141.2 42.1 
i a 4.6 2.0 et. 2a 1.2 
0 ere 111.6 57.2 66. 8 44.2 
United Kingdom. . . 35. 6 27.4 27.2 27.2 
Yugoslavia. ..... 222. 8 170.6 140.9 67.2 
Tene! 4 6s 6% 2, 088. 4 1,179.9 11, 554.1 562. 4 

















! Does not include $241.2 million equivalent which, under the terms o 
sales agreements, is to be used for common defense or economic development, 
for which formal allocations have not yet been issued. 
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Under agreements entered into during the Jan- 
uary—J une 1957 period the dollar equivalent values 
of planned foreign currency uses for the 10 pur- 
poses specified in section 104 of the act are shown 
in table VI. 


TABLE VI 


PLANNED USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCY UNDER AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED DuRING JANUARY-JUNE 1957 





Million- | Percent 





dollar of 
equiva- | total 
lent 
Agricultural market development (sec. 104 (a))! ... 3.5 22 


Purchases of strategic material (sec. 104(b))!1..... 
Common defense (sec. 104 (c)) 
Purchase of goods for other countries (sec. 104 (d))!_. 9 
Grants for balanced economic development and trade 
among nations (sec. 104 (e)) .........226- 
Payment of United States obligations (sec. 104 (f))!. . 55. 
Loans for multilateral trade and economic develop- 
oe ee arr 72. 
International educational exchange (sec. 104 (h))!. . . 2. 
Translation, publication, and distribution of books 
and pertodionis (900. 1041) *.. . 2... te ee 
Assistance to American-sponsored schools, libraries, 
and community centers (sec. 104 (j)) 








2157.9 100. 








1 In order to provide flexibility in the use of funds, many agreements pro- 
vide that a specified amount of local currency proceeds may be used under 
sec. 104 (a), (b), (f), (h), and (i). In some instances, possible uses under sec. 
104 (d) are also included in this category. Therefore, estimates based on the 
best information now available are indicated above under subsecs. (a), (b), 
(h), and (i). Balances not otherwise distributed are included under subsec. 
(f). This distribution is subject to revision when allocations have been 
completed. 

‘ Includes ocean transportation financed by CCC. 


Agricultural market development.—Section 104 
(a) : Export market development through the use 
of foreign currencies is provided for in this sec- 
tion to maintain or expand present export mar- 
kets or to develop new foreign markets for United 
States agricultural commodities. 

A market development project may be initiated 
by a trade group, a private research organization, 
an institution such as a land-grant college, an in- 
ternational organization, or by the Department of 
Agriculture. Primary emphasis is given market 
development projects to be implemented through 
private United States trade groups since these 
groups are most directly concerned with and gen- 
erally best equipped to carry out such activities. 

Factors considered in evaluating a proposed 
market development project include possibilities 
of the project’s success in terms of its contribu- 
tion to increased United States exports, its long- 
range effect on total United States agricultural ex- 
ports, the extent to which the United States trade 
group represents the commodity interest con- 
cerned, the extent to which the project is in har- 
mony with United States foreign trade policy and 
international obligations, the importance of the 
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commodity or commodities to United States ag- 
riculture, and the proposed financing of the proj- 
ect, including a substantial contribution by trade 
groups. 

Approved projects with trade organizations 
(project cooperators) are carried out in accord- 
ance with the terms of market development agree- 
ments between the United States and these or- 
ganizations. Periodic reports on the status of 
projects are made available to interested United 
States trade groups. In addition, United States 
agricultural attachés abroad report on the proj- 
ects operating in their areas. 

During the reporting period, 41 new market- 
development projects were put into operation, 
excluding extensions of previous projects and 
trade-fair activities. This brings the total num- 
ber of such projects to 69 since this market-de- 
velopment program began in 1955. Foreign cur- 
rencies obligated or authorized for projects ap- 
proved in the period January-June 1957 total 
approximately $3.7 million equivalent, bringing 
the total for market-development activities to 
about $6.7 million since this program be. an, in- 
cluding general operating costs and trade fairs. 
Market-development projects cover all types of 
United States farm commodities, including cot- 
ton, dairy products, fruits, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, including rice and beans; livestock and live- 
stock products, poultry and poultry products, 
seed, soybeans and soybean products, and tobacco. 
In addition to trade fairs, types of market-de- 
velopment activities include market surveys, pro- 
motion of better nutrition, demonstrations, ex- 
change of trade personnel, commodity or product 
promotion, including advertising and other mar- 
ket-development techniques designed to expand 
export markets for United States agricultural 
commodities. 

Market-development projects are in operation 
in 26 countries important to United States agri- 
cultural exports. This total includes most of the 
countries with which title I sales agreements have 
been signed and certain other countries where 
foreign currencies accruing in title I countries 
have been made available through convertibility 
arrangements. Representative countries with 
types of commodities included in market-develop- 
ment projects in the countries are— 


Austria—fruits, cotton, poultry, tobacco, in- 
edible fats, and soybeans; 
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Colombia—wheat, dairy products, poultry, cot- 
ton, dried beans, feed grains, and seed ; 


West Germany—poultry, cotton, inedible fats, | 


and fruits, including raisins and prunes; 

Italy—cotton, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, inedi- 
ble fats, poultry, and marketing and price-struc- 
ture studies for import commodities; 

Japan—cotton, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, inedi- 
ble fats, and marketing and price-structure studies 
for import commodities; and 

Peru—dried beans, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, 
poultry, and beef cattle. 

Trade fairs—Trade fairs complement and sup- 
port other types of market development projects. 
During the first 6 months of 1957, United States 
agricultural exhibits were shown at trade and food 
fairs at Verona and Palermo, Italy; Tokyo, Ja- 
pan; and Barcelona, Spain; with a total attend- 
ance of nearly 2,500,000. Exhibits in prospect 
for the latter part of 1957 include Cologne, Ger- 
many; Izmir, Turkey; and Salonica, Greece. 

United States exhibits in these fairs are or- 
ganized through trade groups. Generally, a par- 
ticipating industry or trade group provides ex- 
hibit ideas, technical personnel, display materials, 
and, in some cases, commodities for use as sam- 
ples. The United States Government organizes 
and manages the exhibits; rents space; arranges 
for design, construction, and operation of the ex- 
hibits; provides transportation of exhibit ma- 
terial and travel expenses and per diem of indus- 
trial technicians and commodity specialists par- 
ticipating in the cooperative arrangement. 

The current exhibit program stresses use of ex- 
hibits of a demountable nature, which can be 
readily adapted for reuse at other locations. 

A United States exhibit of livestock feed sup- 
plies at Verona, Italy, March 10-19, was the fore- 
runner of a series of market promotion displays 
to feature the use of United States feed concen- 
trates and to demonstrate to poultry raisers of 
Western Europe how to obtain “more meat and 
more eggs in less time at less cost” through use of 
such feeds. The exhibit featured concentrates, 
with soybean meal as the primary ingredient, and 
five United States feed grains—corn, barley, oats, 
wheat, and milo. Also displayed were well-fed 
live poultry and poultry products at all stages of 
production, processing, and marketing from the 
incubator to the table. The exhibit was well re- 
ceived and was repeated at Palermo, Italy, May 
25 to June 10. 
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The International Trade Fair at Tokyo, Japan, 
May 5-19, was the first overseas market-promo- 
tion exhibit in the trade-fair program in which 
foreign trade groups assumed major responsibili- 
ties in promotional exhibits of American farm 
commodities. Japanese trade associations co- 
operating with American trade groups and the 
United States Government designed, constructed, 
and operated the various commodity exhibits. 
Commodities featured were cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, soybeans, dairy products, tallow, popcorn, 
and dried fruit. Samples of dry milk solids, pop- 
corn (a new product to the Japanese), and ciga- 
rettes were distributed. 

At Barcelona, Spain, June 1-20, the Depart- 
ment presented a 15,000-square-foot exhibit show- 
ing the availability and quality of United States 
cotton, grain, seeds, tobacco, dairy products, poul- 
try and poultry products, and vegetable oils. 
Samples of recombined milk and ice cream were 
distributed. The exhibit received two first-prize 
awards as the outstanding international exhibit 
at this fair and will be adapted for use at Cologne’s 
ANUGA food fair this fall. 

Purchase of strategic materials——Section 104 
(b) : No local currency was earmarked for this 
purpose under title I agreements entered into dur- 
ing the reporting period. The total amount of 
local currency earmarked to date for the purchase 
of strategic materials is $7.2 million. 

Common defense.—Section 104 (c): This sec- 
tion of the act provides for the use of foreign 
currency for the procurement of military equip- 
ment, materials, facilities, and services for the 
common defense. During the reporting period 
$18.4 million equivalent was earmarked for this 
purpose, bringing the total amount planned for 
common defense to $243.7 million. The following 
summarizes uses under this section and indicates 
the amounts planned in each country. 

Korea, $65.4 million equivalent planned—most 
of these funds will be used for the support of 
the Korean military budget. 

Yugoslavia, $88.8 million equivalent planned— 
$57.5 million will be used to reconstruct the Adri- 
atic Highway (known as Jadranski Put). 

Pakistan, $74.8 million equivalent planned— 
these funds will be used for procurement related 
to base construction by the United States Army 
engineers and for support of the Pakistan defense 
budget. 

Iran, $5.9 million equivalent planned—$2.5 mil- 
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lion of this will be used for the procurement of a 
specified list of military items and services in- 
cluding food items, tires, batteries, and other 
equipment. 

Taiwan, $4.9 million equivalent planned—to be 
used for projects including petroleum pipelines, 
construction of naval medical center, supply ware- 
houses, dock repairs, and a drydock pier. 

Chile, $100,000 equivalent planned—approxi- 
mately $60,000 will be used to help finance Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey mapping projects. 

Peru, $100,000 equivalent planned—this will be 
used to help finance Inter-American Geodetic Sur- 
vey mapping projects. 

Currencies are also planned for these purposes 
in Bolivia and Brazil but no specific projects have 
been determined. 

Purchases of goods for other friendly coun- 
tries.—Section 104 (d): Several sales agreements 
provide that a portion of local currency sales pro- 
ceeds may be used for purchases of goods or serv- 
ices for other friendly countries. In total, $42.4 
million equivalent of these funds have either been 
specifically earmarked or allocated for this pur- 
pose. Amounts to be used for this purpose may be 
specifically agreed upon at the time the sales agree- 
ment is negotiated, as in the case of Austria, 
France, Italy, and Japan, or agreements may pro- 
vide that unspecified amounts of currencies re- 
served for United States purposes may be used to 
buy goods for other countries. For example, sales 
agreements with Finland and India provide for 
such use and tentative programs which may utilize 
up to $18 million of these currencies have now been 
developed. 

ICA is responsible for administering this pro- 
gram and by June 30, 1957, had developed plans 
for using $31.3 million equivalent of these funds, 
as shown in table VII. 





TABLE VII 
Sec. 104 (d) Program, As oF JUNE 30, 1957 


{In million dollars equivalent] 














Sales*proceeds from— Purchases programed for— 

MG 6% 06 4% & 6 2.9 RNs iPr 16% ce ese sarcd 5.0 
i re .6 SES suse ua oo emer 2.5 
WOMEN, aie oe: a: 6: 0a 13.0 Co rc 2.0 
RO ss x ¥, ek, 8: > we: TOMO [So ie ere 2.0 
| SO ere are 10.0 WRENN Svc: a Give kit ale oe hae 
DN ke SS. we ee 10.9 ere eo 2.5 
— PE cee es 3 - 2.0 
OEE sé oo 0. wie & 42.4 Ryukyu Islands ..... 3.3 
i) eer ae 2.0 
‘fo ee ee 
TREES <a, or 0 345) ee 2.0 

WIPE s. auxecnae wlan wee a 
PRN S65 ane Sutelatacs 31.3 
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During the 6 months under review, $1.5 million 
of lire and $1 million of finnmarks were purchased 
by ICA to buy textiles and paper products in 
Italy and Finland for the mutual security pro- 
gram in Korea. $1.3 million of yen were used by 
the Department of the Army for civilian relief in 
the Ryukyus in addition to the $2 million equiva- 
lent which had been programed earlier for this 
purpose. Tentative programs include use of $12 
million of finnmarks for purchase of ships for 
several Asian countries and $5 million of rupees 
to buy Indian textiles for Burma. 

There is usually no advance commitment by the 
United States either to use these funds for pur- 
chases of specific commodities or to buy goods for 
a specific country. Standards conforming as 
closely as possible with commercial practices have 
been established for the use of these funds. These 
are designed to avoid undue disruption of normal 
trade patterns and to assure that purchases are 
made at competitive prices. 

Grants for economic development.—Section 104 
(e): No agreements signed during the reporting 
period provided for grants for economic develop- 
ment. In prior agreements, about $60 million of 
local currency was earmarked for grants for this 
purpose. Such grants are made only in special 
circumstances and comprise about 8 percent of 
the total sales proceeds expected to accrue. 

Payment of United States obligations.—Section 
104 (f) : Under agreements signed during the first 
half of 1957, $55.6 million was tentatively ear- 
marked for the payment of United States obliga- 
tions. This brings to a total of $498.8 million, or 
23.9 percent of anticipated sales proceeds, the 
amount potentially available for this use since the 
beginning of the program. Not all of these funds 
will be used for the payment of United States ob- 
ligations because a number of agreements include 
a combined total for several United States pur- 
poses. 

United States agencies requiring local curren- 
cies for the payment of United States obligations 
purchase them with appropriated dollars from the 
Treasury through the United States disbursing 
officers in the embassies. The dollars derived from 
these sales are credited to CCC. Through June 
30, 1957, Treasury had been authorized to sell $177 
million in foreign currencies to agencies for any 
purpose for which appropriated dollars were avail- 
able. As of June 30, 1957, the total reimburse- 
ments to CCC were $68 million. 
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In most countries with which agreements have 
been concluded, Treasury has sold local currency 
to United States agencies for dollars. The larg- 
est uses have been in Spain and Turkey where 


United States expenditures are at anextraordinary | 


rate because of defense activities. 

In Spain nearly $25 million in pesetas has been 
allocated to Treasury, the bulk of which has been 
sold to the Department of Defense for the pay- 
ment of local currency obligations for base con- 
struction. An additional $26 million equivalent 
will be available for the same purpose under exist- 
ing agreements and will be transferred to the 
Treasury as needed. In Turkey, half of the pro- 
ceeds of sales agreements are available for sale to 
United States agencies and nearly $36 million of 
Turkish lira has already been transferred to the 
Treasury. The bulk of this money has been used 
for the payment of military construction and main- 
tenance operations in Turkey and for meeting the 
local currency expenses of American personnel 
stationed in that country. 

Military family housing—Public Law 765, 83d 
Congress, Public Law 161, and Public Law 968, 
84th Congress, authorized the use of up to $250 
million worth of local currencies generated by 
title I sales or other transactions of CCC for con- 
struction, rent, or procurement of United States 
military family housing and related community 
facilities in foreign countries. This legislation 
further provides that CCC shall be reimbursed 
from appropriations available for the payment of 
quarters allowances to the extent the housing is 
occupied. 

Tentative earmarking of local currency for pur- 
chase or construction of military family housing 
amounted to a total of $106.3 million equivalent 
in agreements with countries shown in table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


TENTATIVE ALLOCATION OF LOCAL CURRENCY FOR MILITARY 
FAMILY Hovustne sy COUNTRY AND PLANNED UNDER 
AGREEMENTS 


{In millions of dollars] 





NIMES el a. pa). 8.8 Oo SUR Ca LD Ble Gees whe: © eke. & 8.9 
EONIE, oc) -6 Be ase 4 wo 60S BS Sw 16 4 8 ww wt 7.0 
REM Leg et Heim serie. © arse aoe RAPS oi BS Re eA 13.0 
SORA MS ahs So eS Sa Ss Bae Bos wie Sie eS wr ee 24.8 
0 ee ee ae ee a eer 1.5 
RUIN Meer hl aes ig ik “Gir oy sive Tel tpi eh Se ob hes Of BM ans) le 16.0 
RRRRGIOs TURGEON so! son. oo wo Deyo: Sle 0) ow eUS HIS w © ow 6 eS 35.1 

MEL Sha Ss Se te ee eee Sse ce oe 106. 3 


The funds will be used for military family hous- 
ing in these countries except that in the case of 
Austria and Finland housing materials will be 
provided for use in other countries. 
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During the reporting period additional amounts 
provided for this purpose under new agreements 
were $3.5 million in Austria and $7.7 million in the 
United Kingdom. 

Construction of 2,700 housing units in France 
is provided for in an exchange transaction involv- 
ing $50 million worth of CCC commodities. This 
is discussed under section 303, barter, later in this 
report. 

Loans for multilateral trade and economic de- 
velopment.—Section 104 (g): Over half of the 
total of $1,169.83 million equivalent earmarked for 
loans to 26 countries is now covered by loan agree- 
ments. By June 30, 1957, loan agreements had 


| been negotiated with 18 countries providing for 


loans of up to $652 million in local currencies. 
Negotiations concluded during the last 6 months 
provided for $416 million equivalent in loans, in- 
cluding $234 million of rupees to India, $118 mil- 
lion of cruzeiros to Brazil, and $30 million of lire 
toItaly. Of the $57 million of loans remaining to 
be negotiated, about 60 percent will be made to 
countries with which Joan agreements have already 
been negotiated. Thus the familiarity which these 
countries have with the provisions of the loan 
agreements is expected to expedite negotiation of 
additional loan agreements. Loan agreements 
signed as of June 30, 1957, are shown in table IX. 


TABLE IX 


Pustico LAw 480 LOAN AGREEMENTS SIGNED AS OF JUNE 
30, 1957 * 


[In million dollars equivalent] 











Country January-| Grand Country January-| Grand 
June 1957| total June 1957} total 

ey See ADS |i: 30.0 30.0 
ee 117.9 AD 2 POE, e's 3 he. 6) «86 108.9 
BUNA. s 6 ss 17.3 17.3 || Paraguay 2.2 2.2 
OL ee ee CEO eo 2 ee eer gi 7.8 
J ee eee 10.0 || Portugal 3.4 3.4 
Ecuador 3.2 EE SA, Rae 10.5 
GTOO08.. ... s 4.3 8.5 || Thailand. ... 1.0 1.0 
Iceland. .... 2.2 20 1\; VEBOMINVIB. ~s) ols.e 5 6.4.6 9.0 
BGR s + ss 6s 234. 1 234. 1° 
“aie 231.3 Tote. .. 415.6 651.7 























1 Loan agreements provide for establishment of lines of credit up to the 
amount stated. Shortfalls in deliveries of commodities and thus in the 
amount of local currencies deposited may result in a decrease in the amounts 
which will actually become available for loans 

2 Includes $2.5 million equivalent pursuant te sec. 104 (d) transaction. 


The loan agreements specify terms and condi- 
tions of repayment which have been developed in 
cooperation with the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. Strategic materials, services, foreign cur- 
rencies or dollars may be accepted in payment of 
the loans. 
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The United States is cooperating with foreign 
countries in developing programs to utilize these 
large amounts of local currencies which are becom- 
ing available to aid in economic development. Co- 
ordination with long term development programs, 
such as that planned by India and Brazil, is em- 
phasized. In some countries the use of Public Law 
480 loan funds for economic development will 
complement mutual security expenditures for this 
purpose. Emphasis is also placed upon the use of 
these funds to cover some of the local costs of 
projects for which foreign exchange costs are fi- 
nanced by the Export-Import Bank and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. Loan funds may also be used to supple- 
ment public expenditures for roads, port and stor- 
age facilities, and similar improvements. 

Relending to private enterprise—The United 
States is actively striving to reach agreement with 
purchasing governments ‘that a portion of the loan 
funds be set aside for relending to private enter- 
prise. During fiscal year 1957 negotiations on this 
point were conducted concurrently with negotia- 
tions of the sales agreements. As a result, at least 
$150 million equivalent, or a minimum of 25 per- 
cent of the loan funds which will become available 
from fiscal year 1957 sales agreements, will be used 
for relending to private enterprise in 16 countries, 
including Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Greece, Iceland, India, Israel, Italy, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Spain, Thailand, and 
Turkey. The amounts to be reserved for this pur- 
pose are usually specified in the sales agreements ; 
less frequently, foreign governments may agree to 
channel unspecified amounts of the loan funds 
to private borrowers. 

In addition, the United States is seeking to 
reach similar agreements with countries with 
which loan agreements have not yet been nego- 
tiated covering funds accruing as a result of sales 
agreements concluded prior to fiscal year 1957. 
To date, 11 countries, including many of those 
named above as well as Argentina, Japan, and 
Paraguay, either have re-lent or have agreed to 
make available about $98 million equivalent for 
relending to private investors. 

These funds will be re-lent by foreign govern- 
ments to private investors through established 
banking facilities of the borrowing country. For- 
eign governments agree that funds reserved for 
relending to private enterprise shall be available 
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on a nondiscriminatory basis as to interest rates 
and other loan terms and conditions as between 
its citizens, United States nationals, and nationals 
of other friendly countries. It is anticipated that 
loans will be made on terms no less favorable than 
the usual terms of the local agencies and that these 
terms will be based on existing conditions in the 
money market of the foreign country and the pol- 
icy of its monetary authorities. The United States 
terms requiring maintenance of value, i. e., repay- 
ment in dollars or repayment in local currency at 
a rate of exchange which will return the full 
equivalent value of the loan denominated in dol- 
lars, apply to the entire amount of the loan. 
Projects for loans to private enterprises are sub- 
ject to the same review and approval by the United 
States which pertain to the loan as a whole. It 
is expected that United States operations missions 
and United States diplomatic missions will be in 
a position to advise American businessmen or 
their representatives concerning loan procedures 
established by the lending agencies of the foreign 
governments as these funds become available. 

Projects approved.—Projects involving expen- 
ditures of up to $339 million equivalent of Public 
Law 480 funds have been approved, including 
about $157 million in the 6 months’ period under 
review. Specific projects may be developed and 
approved as loan funds become available, or as in 
the case of Brazil, agreement on general categories 
of projects may be reached at the time the loan 
agreement is negotiated. Loan projects approved 
through June 30, 1957, are shown in table X. 

Funds are made available for expenditure to 
the country as local currency deposits become 
available and as required during the progress of 
the project work. As much as possible of the nec- 
essary documentation and accounting is done by 
the borrowing country. Periodic financial and 
progress reports must also be made available for 
audit by ICA missions. 

International educational exchange.—Section 
104 (h) : The educational exchange program was 
authorized by the Congress to help promote mu- 
tual understanding between the people of the 
United States and those of other countries. 

Based upon the planned uses of foreign cur- 
rency under sales agreements signed from the be- 
ginning of the program through June 30, 1957, 
the Department of State has entered into 8 new 
executive agreements or amendments and exten- 
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TABLE X 


Pusiic Law 480 LOAN PROJECTS APPROVED AS OF JUNE 
30, 1957 * 


[Amounts in million dollars equivalent] 





Grand Description 


total 2 


January- 
June 1957 | 


Country 





Austria... 14.5 16.0 | Industrial projects, including electric 
| power, iron and steel, metal process- 
| | ing, textile industry, etc., 14.2; tour- 
| ism, 1.0; regional development, 0.8, 
j Agricultural silo facilities, 6.0; extension 
| of railways, 4.8; rehabilitation of rail- 
| ways, 10.0; river navigation and port 


Brazil .... 3 31.32 


| 

| 

| improvement, 3.0; metallurgical] 

| works, 4.0; cold storage meat plants, 

| 1.0; electric energy production, 5.0, 

117.9 Exnansion of hydroelectric and power 

production; railway construction; ex- 
| pansion of iron and steel production, 

.0 | Highway improvement, 3.75; agricul- 

| tural training center, 0.25. 

1 Agricultural credit system in tropical 
coistal area, 3.1. 

Extension and modernization of roads, 

Hydroelectric rlant. 

Irrigation, well drilling, and agricul- 
tural development, 11.4; agricul- 
tural settlements (construction of 
farm buildings), 2.8; land prepara- 

| tion, 0.4; agricultural research sta- 

tion, 0.3; afforestation, 0.4; develop- 
ment of roads, 3.8; electric power con- 
struction, 6.6; loans to home buyers, 
3.0. 


PES wie eh ols 298s | 
Ecuador. . . 
Greece... . 


4.2 
Iceland ... 2.2 
ere 13.4 


@ror 


59.5 | Electric power development, 50.7; irri- 


Japan .... 
gation, drainage and reclamation, 8.4; 


productivity center, 0.4. 

Electric power development, 21.9; irri- 
gation and land development, 12.7; 
land reclamation for industrial sites, 
1.9; productivity center, 2.8; forest 
development, 2.8; industrial market- 
ing and processing, 4.5; improvement 
of fishing port facilities, 1.9; silk 
center, 0.4; undetermined, 0.5. 

Highway and bridge construction and 
improvement, 0.7; airnort develop- 
ment, 0.2; sewerage system, 0.7; agri- 
cultural development (primarily 
coffee), 0.6. 

Irrigation project in northern Peru 
(land to be used for bananas, coffee, 
cacao, and feed production). Be- 
cause of drought not more than 1.5 
may be used for farm-to-market 
roads, agricultural credit, and about 
$40,000 for small irrigation projects. 

Storage facilities for bananas and 
cereals, 

Reforestation and watershed control, 
5.1; small irrigation projects for non- 
citrus fruit and vegetable production, 
2.6; soil conservation, 0.3; land con- 
solidation, 1.0. 


Paraguay . . 2:2 


i) 
tS 


ay 
2) 


Portugal. . . 3.4 3.4 
Soaps ne ag 9.0 


Spain .... 








Total . 157.8 338.8 | 








1 This tabulation includes only approved projects’ within current loan 
agreements. Projects which may have been tentatively approved prior to 
completion of loan agreements are not included. 

2 Approval of projects allows expenditures of up to the amount stated. 
The total value of the projects would decrease if the amount available for 
loans is less than that anticipated. 

3 The total of the proposed projects exceeds the amountiof the loan. Appro- 
priate revisions will be made at a later date. 


sions of previous agreements in support of edu- 
cational exchange programs, Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress (the Fulbright Act), in dollar equiva- 
lent as follows: Argentina, $600,000; Chile, $500,- 
000; Colombia, $500,000; Ecuador, $300,000; Par- 
aguay, $150,000; Peru, $500,000; Thailand, 
$800,000 ; and Turkey, $750,000. 

Authorizations have been furnished (or are in 
process of being furnished) United States diplo- 
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matic missions to enter into formal negotiations 
for new executive agreements or amendments and 
extensions of previous agreements to support 9 


educational exchange programs in dollar equiva- 


lent as follows: Brazil, $980,000; Indonesia, 
$600,000; Iran, $750,000; Japan, $2,066,000; Ko- 
rea, $900,000; Pakistan, $1,050,000; Portugal, 
$300,000; Spain, $600,000; and Taiwan, $750,000. 

Additional programs are being prepared for 
Bolivia, Egypt, Finland, Iceland, India, and the 
Philippines. 

Translation, publication, and distribution of 
books and periodicals —Section 104 (i) : This sec- 
tion provides that not more than $5 million equiv- 
alent may be allocated for the translation, publi- 
cation, and distribution of books and periodicals 
during any fiscal year. This currency use was 
established in July 1956. 

Program plans at this time are giving priority 
to translating and publishing American textbooks 
for use in the schools of foreign countries. Text- 
book programs are being considered or developed 
in Austria, Brazil, Colombia, Greece, Pakistan, 
Peru, Poland, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Use of $100,000 equivalent is planned for the 
purchase of paper in Finland for textbook pro- 
grams in other countries. 

Assistance to American-sponsored schools, li- 
braries, and community centers.—Section 104 (j) : 
This currency use was established in August 1956. 

American-sponsored binational organizations 
will be aided through the lease and purchase of 
buildings and through furnishing books and other 
additional materials. Programs now being con- 
sidered include an American Study Center in 
Bologna, Italy, affiliated with the Johns Hopkins 
School of International Study to enlarge facili- 
ties for Europeans interested in American studies; 
and binational center facilities in Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Iran, Korea, Spain (including the teaching 
of English in several localities), Thailand, and 
Turkey. 

American-sponsored schools will be assisted 
through the use of local currencies to increase 
scholarships to children of foreign countries; to 
augment United States teachers’ salaries; to im- 
prove the curriculum; and to defray a portion of 
costs of erecting new buildings and remodeling 
present buildings to provide more classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and living space. Use of the currencies 
for these activities are being considered in Aus- 
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tria, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Greece, 
Italy, Peru, and Turkey. 


Title I 

Title IT of the act authorizes the use of surplus 
commodities held by the CCC to assist friendly 
foreign people to meet extraordinary or urgent 
needs. 

ICA is responsible for administering this pro- 
gram and during the last 6 months has authorized 
transfers of about $81 million worth of surplus 
commodities and ocean freight costs. Grain and 
grain products, including wheat, flour, feed 
grains, and rice, valued at $42 million, comprised 
about two-thirds of the commodity total; addi- 
tional authorizations included $16 million of dry 
milk and other milk products, $6 million in cot- 
ton, and a relatively small amount of dry beans. 
Authorizations for payment of ocean-freight 
charges totaled $17 million, including about $3 
million for title II shipments and $14 million for 
shipments of food by United States voluntary 
agencies donated under title III of the act. 
Authorizations for the year as a whole totaled 
almost $150 million, including $116 million of 
commodities and $34 million of ocean transporta- 
tion costs. Over the 3-year period ending June 
30, 1957, $360 million has been obligated. 

Programs authorized during the 6 months under 
review are typical of those which have been car- 
ried out during the last 3 years. For example, 
50,000 tons of wheat will be shipped to Morocco 
for distribution to destitute people in the south- 
ern part of the country. Abnormally low rain- 
fall, averaging less than one-third of normal in 
many parts of the country, resulted in serious 
losses to cereal crops. It is estimated that a total 
of 70,000 tons of cereals will be needed. Of this 
amount, France has offered to supply 20,000 tons 
on a grant basis which will supplement the United 
States contribution. 

Continued drought in southern Peru has re- 
duced crop expectations to less than 20 percent 
of normal and decreased livestock population by 
more than 50 percent. Shipment of about 20,000 
tons of wheat and 70,000 tons of corn and other 
feed grains valued in all at $11 million has been 
authorized for distribution to needy people and 
for sale to assist in financing work projects in the 
drought-stricken areas. In accordance with a 
previous commitment, $700,000 worth of wheat 
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was shipped to Libya for free distribution or par- 
tial payment for work on relief projects. About 
$700,000 worth of foodstuffs have been shipped to 
Haiti to help meet the emergency caused by 
drought in the northern part of the country. 

A total of $8 million of foodstuffs (including 
ocean-freight costs) have been supplied for relief 
feeding of Hungarian refugees. ICA had pre- 
viously authorized a contribution of up to $15 
million of surplus commodities including freight, 
but it was found that the smaller amount was ade- 
quate for this purpose. In addition to furnish- 
ing foods for consumption by the refugees, $16.2 
million of feed grains will be shipped to Austria 
for sale in that country. The local currency pro- 
ceeds of these sales will be used for Hungarian 
relief purposes and will reduce the financial bur- 
den imposed upon Austria by the influx of refu- 
gees. In view of the feed grain shortage in Aus- 
tria, it is not believed that this transfer of 130,000 
tons of corn will displace sales that might other- 
wise be made. 

Over $6 million of cotton will be supplied to a 
United States voluntary relief agency for ship- 
ment to Germany, Italy, Spain, and Korea. The 
cotton will be used to manufacture bedding and 
other cotton goods for use in charitable institu- 
tions and free distribution to the needy. 

About $1.8 million of dried milk, cheese, and 
flour is being supplied to assist Tunisia to expand 
its child-feeding program. This amount will pro- 
vide canteen rations to an additional 10,000 to 
15,000 children for the first year of a proposed 3- 
year program. No commitment has been made, 
however, for a United States contribution of foods 
to this program beyond the first year. Finally, 
authorizations have been issued to Japan and Italy 
to conclude the United States contribution to ex- 
panded school-lunch programs in these countries. 
Wheat and dry milk, valued at $22.5 million, will 
be supplied to Japan and $6.3 million of food- 
stuffs will be provided to Italy for this purpose. 


Title Hl 


Title III of the act covers donations of surplus 
foods for domestic use and for distribution 
abroad by nonprofit voluntary agencies and inter- 
governmental organizations as well as CCC barter 
activities. 

Section 302, domestic donations.—During the 
January-June 1957 period, the distribution of 
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surplus commodities to domestic outlets has been 
made under authority of Public Law 480 and 
under authority of section 32 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1935, as amended. 

For the reporting period, domestic donations 
totaled approximately 514 million pounds of 
which about 202 million pounds, valued at $39 
million, were distributed under title III. Do- 
mestic recipients of these commodities included 
more than 12 million children in public and 
private schools, 1.4 million persons in charitable 
institutions, and about 3 million needy persons 
in family units. 

Section 302, foreign donations.—Section 302 of 
the act authorizes donations of surplus foods in 
CCC stocks to United States nonprofit voluntary 
relief agencies and to intergovernmental organi- 
zations, such as the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, to assist needy per- 
sons outside of the United States. Most of these 
agencies have been carrying on regular relief dis- 
tribution programs around the world for many 
years. The availability of surplus food permits 
them to distribute substantially larger amounts of 
relief foods than would be possible from their 
own private financing. 

Processing, packaging, and other related costs 
are paid by the United States under this authority. 
The Agricultural Act of 1956 permits the use of 
title II funds to finance the ocean-freight costs of 
these shipments. In some instances ocean-freight 
costs are paid in whole or in part by the voluntary 
relief agencies or the government of the recipient 
country. In all instances foreign governments 
accord duty-free entrance to these shipments. 
When the United States finances ocean-transpor- 
tation costs, the cost of inland transportation and 
distribution abroad is paid by the foreign govern- 
ment. Commodities are clearly identified as of 
United States origin and gifts from the people of 
the United States. The foods are given free to 
needy persons who do not have the means to buy 
them. Program plans, requests, and operations 
are reviewed by coordinating committees com- 
prised of representatives of the United States mis- 
sion, the foreign government, and the voluntary 
agencies; these committees have been established 
in most of the principal receiving countries in 
which two or more voluntary agencies operate. 
Assurances are obtained that the relief program 
does not conflict with normal commercial trade or 
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other United States surplus food disposal op- 
erations. 

Cornmeal, wheat flour, nonfat dry milk, and 
processed and natural cheese were available for 
distribution throughout the period January—June 
1957. Corn was not available for overseas com- 
mercial milling but was made available to a limited 
number of countries where the recipients normally 
milled their own grains. Under these conditions, 
23.3 million pounds of corn were shipped. Dry 
beans, which were withdrawn from the list Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, were again made available during 
the period March 1-June 30, 1957. Some ship- 
ments may carry into July. Brewer’s milled rice 
is available for distribution during the period July 
1-December 31, 1957. Shipments of rice during 
the reporting period were limited to a small 
amount carried over from substantial allocations 
made previously. The quantity and value of com- 
modities approved for foreign donation for the 
period January-June 1957 are shown in table XI. 


TABLE XI 


COMMODITIES APPROVED FOR DONATION FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 
THROUGH NONPROFIT VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AND INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, JANUARY-JUNE 1957 











Commodity | Pounds | Estimated |} Commodity | Pounds | Estimated 
CCC cost C cost 
Million Million 
Millions dollars Millions | dollars 
Dry beans. . 47.9 4.5 By Se ve 5.0 . 
Cheese ... 68. 6 29.7 || Wheat flour . 389. 9 32.3 
6) ee 23.3 1.2 
Corn meal. . 120.3 9.2 Total . 883.7 123.0 
Milk, nonfat 
_ ae 228. 7 45.5 























Section 303, barter—This authority, 1 of 6 leg- 
islative acts providing for barter, reemphasized 
this program by directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expedite barter operations where such 
operations protect the funds and assets of CCC. 
It also directs other agencies to cooperate. Sub- 
sequently, Public Law 968, previously noted, au- 
thorized acquisition of certain United States mili- 
tary housing abroad with foreign currencies 
generated by agricultural export programs, in- 
cluding barter transactions. 

Barter is effected through contracts between 
CCC and private United States business firms 
under which the contracting firms use commercial 
trade channels in fulfilling these contracts. Bar- 
ter contracts generally provide for the delivery 
of specified materials with payment to be received 
in CCC-owned agricultural commodities which 
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must be exported by the contractor. The origin of 
materials and the destination of agricultural 
commodities are limited to friendly countries but 
are not required to be identical. 

As a supporting export program, barter is de- 
signed to permit purchase by United States firms 
of materials abroad for Government use condi- 
tional upon the firms’ ability to export an equiva- 
lent value of agricultural commodities from CCC 
inventories in payment. 

Major program revisions were made during the 
reporting period to assure that commodities ex- 
ported under barter arrangements result in a net 
gain in the total volume of agricultural exports. 
In general, the barter contractor must satisfy 
CCC that a proposed transaction will mean an in- 
crease in United States exports of the commodities 
involved. Wheat, feed grains, or cotton can be 
shipped without a specific showing of additional 
trade to areas where commercial trade in these 
commodities is negligible; however, shipments to 
countries considered to be dollar markets can be 
made only where additional trade can be assured. 

The program was also tightened by the follow- 
ing provisions: barter contracts must designate 
the commodities to be taken from CCC; interest 
must be paid to CCC for any time lag between 
delivery of the commodity and delivery of ma- 
terials; commodities cannot be transshipped from 
approved countries of destination; materials de- 
livered may not be produced or processed in the 
United States; and the origin of the materials 
must be specified. 

A transaction during the reporting period in- 
volved the exchange of $50 million worth of CCC 
commodities for approximately 2,700 housing 
units to be built in France for United States mili- 
tary family housing. The United States exporter 
is selling these commodities abroad, and the pro- 
ceeds of sales are being converted to francs. The 
United States exporter will pay the French con- 
struction firm amounts specified in “construction 
progress certificates” issued by the Department of 
Defense. CCC will be reimbursed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense out of savings in quarters allow- 
ances making additional appropriations to the De- 
partment of Defense for this purpose unnecessary. 

Barter contracts entered into during January- 
June 1957 totaled $125.1 million, bringing the 
total for the fiscal year 1957 to $272.5 million in 
comparison with $315.8 million for the fiscal year 
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1956. During the period January-June 1957 ag- 
ricultural commodities exported by contractors, 
largely against prior contracts, totaled $146.9 mil- 
lion and material delivered to CCC totaled 
$136.5 million. The excess of agricultural com- 
modities exported is covered by cash deposits or 
irrevocable letters of credit in favor of CCC. 

Barter contracts negotiated in this reporting 
period were at a lower rate than for the previous 


TABLE XII 


SUMMARY OF BARTER CONTRACTS 
SPECIFIED PERIODS * 


ENTERED INTO IN 


{In millions of dollars] 



































1949-50 July- Januarv- 
Materials through | 1954-55 | 1955-56} Decem- | June 1957 
1953-54 ber 1956 
Strategic: 
Minimum stockpile. . . 71.8 o> Pe SS eae 22 
Long-term stockpile ..}..... 285.3 | 2141.5 20.1 18.8 
Supplemental stockpile’.|.... . 299.9] 107.9 112.6 54.1 
Total strategic... . 71.8 | 259.4) 304.5 132.7 75.1 
Supply:4 wi cee 
RPS robes x eye 28. 4 22. 4 hey Ge ee 
BEND pit th 5 ee f 8 Gee eae or 4.1 50.0 
Oe Fahd eee LS eel ore SA. ls 2.7 IM} eee 
Total supply. .... 35.8 22.4) 11.3 | 14.7 | 50.0 
Grand total ..... 107.6 281.8 315.8 147, 4 | 125.1 
} 








1 Years beginning July 1. 

2 Adjustments have been made to figures previously reported to reflect 
total sales to the minimum stockpile as follows: $67.5 million long-term and 
$1.0 million supplemental for fiscal year 1955, and $50.2 million long-term 
for fiscal year 1956. 

3 Acquired and held as assets by CCC, using as a guide the ODM supple- 
mental stockpile list for kinds, quantities, and specifications. Materials 
transferred or to be transferred to GSA as provided by sec. 206 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

‘ a materials, goods, and equipment for other Government 
agencies. 





reporting period when contracts totaled $147.4 
million and slightly lower than the previous aver- 
age 6-month rate of $149 million under the ex- 
panded barter program. 

Agricultural commodity exports by contractors, 
in fulfillment of barter contracts with CCC were 
below the previous 6-month period, totaling 
$146.9 million for the period covered by this re- 
port (table XIII). Exports under barter will 
fluctuate in accordance with activity in this field. 

Forty-one countries have received agricultural 
commodities exported under barter arrangements 
under the expanded barter program July 1, 1954, 
through June 30, 1957, as shown in table XIV. 

The rate of material deliveries to CCC by con- 
tractors against barter agreements in the report 
period increased somewhat over that for past pe- 
riods. Acquisitions of strategic materials to date 
have been limited to materials within the Office 
of Defense Mobilization procurement directives 
for both the strategic and supplemental stockpiles. 
Materials delivered in the report period compared 
with past deliveries are indicated in table XV. 

On a full reimbursable basis, CCC has de- 
livered $209.7 million in strategic materials to 
the strategic stockpile and $66.5 million in ma- 
terials to other Government agencies. <A total of 
$213.5 million in strategic materials has been 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile, for 
which reimbursement to CCC will be in the form 


TABLE XIII 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES ExporTED UNDER BARTER CONTRACTS IN SPECIFIED PeERrops* 


[In thousands of units] 














January-June 1957 2 
1949-50 July- 
Commodity Unit through 1954-55 1955-56 December 
1953-54 1956 Under all 1955-56 1956-57 
contracts | contracts | contracts 
Pema, iad & 
RE ss ba. ee oe a ee TEN sa Stata eters. ace 33, 445 45, 036 68, 643 66, 698 21, 265 8, 037 13, 228 
Se RRS eee en are ey ee 9, 388 4, 375 55, 148 10, 117 27, 059 782 26, 277 
CS ae ee Hundredweight ..... 4, 727 22, 088 10, 999 1, 625 544 1, 081 
PSS SSeS ore EC oc a al Sia a ds ee & 5, 248 41, 842 11, 511 3,714 1, 524 2, 190 
SE Oa Miho vs. os. 4) awe oo SreIeG a Wn GaShG bw itac e's dee ls: a=: 2, 834 14, 107 14, 486 4, 848 1, 792 3, 056 
Oe 8 yee See eee er ae , er ee, eee 217 3, 912 5, 710 1, 758 535 1, 223 
See ee ee a Se 1 46 429 486 1 485 
EE eS oe los Sn 6.0) ww le EG Gus 6. Aa eR 4, 630 19, 687 RR As teins alesis) 6 aie eases 8 oO ed dh ole: «leis 
ER SS ee er Metricton........ 7 30 21 13 6 7 
oS a rn BMisizio ton. . . ...+- 1, 227 1, 728 5, 533 3, 291 1, 654 342 1, 312 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dcllars dollars 
Total value, pe re eee ee) ee ee ee ee ee ee 107.6 298. 6 233.9 146.9 19.0 127.9 





























1 Year beginning July 1. 
t Includes estimate for June. 


3 1956-57 represents sales under new cotton export sales programs; announcement CN-EX-2, dated Apr. 17, 1956, to be exported before Aug. 16, 1957, and 
announcement CN-EX-4, dated Feb. 19, 1957, to be exported after Aug. 15, 1957, and before Aug. 16, 1958. 


4 Includes flaxseed, dried skim milk, linseed oil, 


oil, cottonseed meal, soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, beans, and rice. 
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TABLE XIV 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL CoMMopDITY Exports UNDER 
BARTER CONTRACTS BY DESTINATION, JULY 1, 1954, 
THROUGH JUNE 380, 1957” 

[Value in thousands of dollars] 





i i ree 





Switzerland 
Taiwan (Formosa) .... 2,821 
NS sheen, 6 oe are 1, 337 
pi 5, 815 
United Kingdom ..... 140, 472 
RE G6. ss ox x 8s 287 
WOMSTUBIA.. «0. ess 245 
WUBOUAVI 6 6 ees 2, 743 
RE op oa sa ends 125, 152 


REE Ga cer ohe seis lo 1, 539 

















- aad values at export market prices. Includes estimate for June 
1957. 

2 Includes Cyprus ($6,000) and other shipments for which documents list- 
ing country of destination have not been processéd. Includes cotton valued 
at $105,811,000 under special cotton-export program for which contractors 
have until Aug. 15, 1957, to export under announcement CN-EX-2, dated 
Apr. 17, 1956, and must export between Aug. 15, 1957, and Aug. 16, 1958, 
under announcement CN-EX-4, dated Feb. 19, 1957. 


of an appropriation by Congress as provided in 
section 206 of Public Law 540, 84th Congress. 
The balance of the strategic materials in CCC’s 


TABLE XV 


VALUE OF MATERIALS DELIVERED BY BARTER CONTRACTORS 
IN SPECIFIED PERIODS * 


{In millions of dollars] 





January-June 1957 2 





1949-50 July- 
Commodity through] 1954-55) 1955-56) De- 
1953-54 cember | Under |1955-56/ 1950-57 


1956 |allcon-} con- | con- 
tracts | tracts | tracts 








Strategic: 
Minimum stock- 
pile... .. ' 71.8] 16.2] 646 29. 2 27.9 | 25.7 2.2 
Long-term stock 









































ee Seer ae | 32.6 6.5 16.9 16.1 8 
Supplemental 
stockpile 3......}........| 21] 71.2] 61.0] 91.7] 3822] 50.5 
Total strategic.| 71.8 | 61.5 | 168.4 96.7 | 136.5 | 74.0 62.5 
Supply: = (atstidtt pa pee ae 
Se 28.4] 21.1) 90 Btaosecccamnessatlanewonn 
Defense... ..__-.-- 7.4 | Sa | pusebababomdtotmel keneaa Num ewaae 
a Ee : | Bas) Sateen ee Tae 
Totalsupply---| 35.8! 21.1 9.0 | | ae ee Ree 
Grand total...) 107.6 826 | 177.4| 97.3 


136.5 | 74.0 | 62.5 





1 Years beginning July 1. 

2 Includes estimate for June. 
earlier contracts. 

3 Acquired and held as assets by CCC, using as a guide the ODM supple- 
mental stockpile list for kinds, quantities, and specifications. Materials 
transferred or to be transferred to GSA as provided by sec. 206 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

‘ Nonstrategic materials, goods, and equipment for other Government 
agencies. 


1955-56 also includes certain deliveries against 


August 12, 1957 


inventories, as well as subsequent deliveries of 
such materials under existing contracts, will be 
transferred to the ODM stockpiles with reim- 
bursement to CCC. * 


* An appendix to this report contains the following ad- 
ditional tables (not printed here) : 

Table I: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed Jan. 1 through 
June 30, 1957. 

Table II: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from begin- 
ning of program through June 30, 1957. 

Table III: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from begin- 
ning of program through June 30, 1955. 

Table IV: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 1955, 
through June 30, 1956. 

Table V: Commodity composition of programs under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 1956, 
through June 30, 1957. 

Table VI: Approximate quantities of commodities un- 
der title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed Jan. 1, 
1957, through June 30, 1957. 

Table VII: Approximate quantities of commodities un- 
der title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from be- 
ginning of program through June 30, 1957. 

Table VIII: Approximate quantities of commodities 
under title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from 
beginning of program through June 30, 1955. 

Table IX: Approximate quantities of commodities un- 
der title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 
1955, through June 30, 1956. 

Table X: Approximate quantities of commodities un- 
der title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 
1956, through June 30, 1957. 

Table XI: Planned uses of foreign currency under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from Jan. 1, 
1957, through June 30, 1957. 

Table XII: Planned uses of foreign currency under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from begin- 
ning of program through June 30, 1957. 

Table XIII: Planned uses of foreign currency under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from begin- 
ning of program through June 30, 1955. 

Table XIV: Planned uses of foreign currency under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 1955, 
through June 30, 1956. 

Table XV: Planned uses of foreign currency under 
title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 1956, 
through June 30, 1957. 

Table XVI: Transfer authorizations issued under title 
II, Public Law 480, Jan. 1-June 30, 1957. 

Table XVII: Transfer authorizations issued under 
title II, Public Law 480, July 1, 1954-June 30, 1957. 
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President Eisenhower’s Views 
on House Joint Resolution 16 


Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., on July 
9 wrote to President Kisenhower asking the Presi- 
dent to comment on House Joint Resolution 16, 
which provides “for the revision of the status-of- 
forces agreement and certain other treaties and 
international agreements, or the withdrawal of 
the United States from such treaties and agree- 
ments, so that foreign countries will not have 
criminal jurisdiction over American Armed For- 
ces personnel stationed within their boundaries.” 
Following is the text of the President’s reply. 


White House press release dated July 20 
JULY 20, 1957 


Dear Jor: I welcome the opportunity to reply 
to your request for comment as to the effect of the 
enactment of legislation having the purposes of 
House Joint Resolution 16 upon the status of our 
forces overseas. 4 

In my judgment, the passage of any such leg- 
islation by the Congress would gravely threaten 
our security, alienate our friends, and give aid 
and comfort to those who want to destroy our 
way of life. 

No longer does anyone suggest that we can 
safely withdraw behind the boundaries of a “for- 
tress America”. Yet this would be the ultimate 
effect of enacting this resolution. I can think of 
no recent legislative proposal which would so 
threaten the essential security of the United 
States. 

Our troops are not overseas for the purpose of 
making war. Nor are they stationed around the 
world today merely for the protection of the lands 
where they happen to be located. They are there 
as allies to help maintain world peace so essential 
to the safety and the welfare of the United 
States. 

We cannot demand—indeed we should not 
ask—that for us alone our allies in the struggle 
to maintain world peace should grant extraterri- 
toriality and completely surrender their rights of 
sovereignty over criminal offenses committed in 
their lands. It must be remembered that the Con- 
gress in World War II in considering this issue as 


*For text of a letter from Under Secretary Herter 
to Representative Omar Burleson, together with a mem- 
orandum outlining the position of the Department of 
State, see BULLETIN of July 29, 1957, p. 198. 
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to allied troops in the United States was unwill- 
ing to relinquish our sovereignty under such 
circumstances. 

This has been no partisan political matter in 
the United States. The NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement which crystallized these concepts was 
negotiated and signed in 1951 under the previous 
Administration. It was approved by the Senate 
by vote of 72 to 15 during this Administration. 
Such resolutions as H. J. Res. 16 have been pre- 
viously rejected under the strongest sort of bi- 
partisan leadership. 

Although under international law each of our 
allies has full jurisdiction over criminal offenses 
committed within its borders, this rule has been 
qualified to our advantage in such agreements as 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. The United 
States is given primary jurisdiction where the 
offense is committed by a serviceman against an- 
other member of the United States forces, its civil- 
ian component, or a dependent, or against their 
property. Also, the United States is given prim- 
ary jurisdiction where the offense arises out of an 
act done in the performance of official duty, 
whether it occurs on base or off base. 

It has been, is, and so far as I can foresee will 
be our policy not to waive the primary United 
States right to try where the “performance of 
duty” matter is clear. As a matter of fact, no 
waiver of primary United States right to try 
has ever been given where that matter was clear. 

Naturally, we are all directly concerned with 
protecting the best interests of our military for- 
ces. During my entire adult life I have been con- 
cerned with the welfare of the troops under my 
command, and I can assure you that the officers 
who are now in direct command of our armed 
forces share this concern and are watchful that 
every man in those forces be accorded fair treat- 
ment at all times and under all circumstances. 

We have done our very best to insure that every 
member of our armed forces who is charged with 
a criminal offense abroad receives a fair trial and 
thus far, I believe, we have been successful in this. 

Our display of confidence in the laws and courts 
of other nations through our status of forces 
agreements has produced a high degree of co- 
operation from these other nations. On a world- 
wide basis our allies in the first three and one- 
half years of the operation of such agreements 
have waived their undisputed primary jurisdic- 
tion in over sixty-five percent of the cases in which 
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they had the primary right to try an alleged offen- 
der who was a member of our military establish- 
ment overseas. Japan has been particularly co- 
operative, since in this same period Japan has 
waived its primary jurisdiction to try in over 
ninety-six percent of the cases in which they had 
such right. 

I regard as equally unfortunate any attempt to 
add the substance of H. J. Res. 16 as an amend- 
ment to any other measure, because such action 
would be gravely prejudicial to our national se- 
curity. 

For these reasons I feel most strongly that the 
passage of any legislation having the purposes 
of H. J. Res. 16 would be most hurtful to our na- 
tional interests and to our aim of maintaining in 
the world the principles of peace and freedom. In 
our own interest, we need to continue to forge the 
bonds of understanding among the free nations. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. EisenHOWER 


The Honorable JosepuH W. Martin, Jr. 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


Facilitating the Admission into the United States of Cer- 
tain Aliens. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 373. H. 
Rept. 629, June 25, 1957. 28 pp. 

Contributions to the International Labor Organization. 
Report to accompany S. J. Res. 73. S. Rept. 526, June 
25,1957. 5 pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Report to ac- 
company S. Res. 151. S. Rept. 524, June 25, 1957. 1p. 

The United Nations Specialized Agencies. Report of the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
July 1, 1957. 51 pp. [Committee print.] 

Amendment Recommended to the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting a report 
by the Secretary of State recommending amendment 
to the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, together with a proposal for the amendment 
originated with the Government of the United Kingdom 
and contained in a memorandum, dated at London in 
May 1955, from the British Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation. S. Exec. M, July 1, 1957. 7 pp. 

The Middle East and Southern Europe. Report of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey on a study mission. July 1, 1957. 
32 pp. [Committee print.] 

Authorizing a Payment to the Government of Denmark. 
Report to accompany S. 2448. §S. Rept. 572, July 2, 
1957. 12 pp. 

Extension of Public Law 480. Conference report to ac- 
company S. 1314. H. Rept. 683, July 5, 1957. 5 pp. 
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Disarmament and 
Staff Study 
No. 9. Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate 


Control and Reduction of Armaments. 
Security in Eastern and Southern Asia. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. July 8, 1957. 37 pp. 
[Committee print.] 

Expressing the Sense of the Congress With Respect to 
450 American Prisoners of War Taken Prisoner by the 
Communists. Report to accompany H. Res. 292. H. 
Rept. 705, July 8, 1957. 9 pp. 

Amending the North Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954. Re- 
port to accompany H. R. 7974. H. Rept. 704, July 8, 
1957. 7 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1957. Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on S. 2180 to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. H. Rept. 776, July 9, 1957. 108 pp. 

Implementing a Treaty and Agreement With the Republic 
of Panama. Report to accompany H. R. 6709. H. 
Rept. 778, July 9, 1957. 12 pp. 

Increasing United States Contributions to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Report to accompany S. 2515. 
S. Rept. 600, July 10, 1957. 3 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Republic of China, June 27, 1957. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufaec- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 

Acceptance deposited: Hungary, July 2, 1957. 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953.* 


Accession deposited: Indonesia, July 11, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
Done at Geneva March 10, 1955." 
Signature: Norway, July 10, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 


Agreement regarding certain bonds of Austrian issue 
denominated in dollars, and protocol. Signed at Wash- 
ington November 21, 195 
Ratified by the President July 19, 1957. 


* Not in force. 
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Germany 


Agreement regarding the importation of foreign films into 
and the screen-time quota for exhibition in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Signed at Bonn April 26, 1956. 
Enters into force: August 17, 1957. 


Agreement relating to a drought relief program for Peru 
under title II of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 
457; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington July 16 and 19, 1957. Entered into 
force July 19, 1957. 


Philippines 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 
721). Signed at Manila June 25, 1957. Entered into 
force June 25, 1957. 


Tunisia 

Agreement relating to a child-feeding program for Tu- 
nisia under title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 
Stat. 454, 457; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Tunis June 28, 1957. Entered into 
force June 28, 1957. 





| DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





U.S. To Establish Embassy 
at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
Press release 432 dated July 24 

In connection with the forthcoming attainment 
of independence within the Commonwealth of 
Nations by the Federation of Malaya on August 
31, 1957, the United States announces that it will 
raise its Consulate General at Kuala Lumpur to 
the rank of an Embassy on that date. It is under- 
stood that the newly independent Federation will 
establish an Embassy in Washington at the same 
time. 

It is planned that the U.S. Consul General at 
Kuala Lumpur, Thomas K. Wright, will be ap- 
pointed U.S. Chargé d’Affaires and will remain 
at Kuala Lumpur until an Ambassador is ap- 
pointed. 


Designations 


Fred W. Jandrey as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Suropean Affairs, effective July 22. 

Lincoln White as Chief News Division, 
July 14. 


effective 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3812. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, amending agreement of March 13, 
1956, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul 
April 19, 1957. Entered into force April 19, 1957. 


TIAS 3813. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ethiopia. Exchange of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa 
April 25, 1957. Entered into force April 25, 1957. 


Economic Assistance. 


Saint Lawrence Seaway—Navigation Improvements of 
the Great Lakes Connecting Channels. TIAS 3814. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ottawa November 
80, 1956, and April 8 and 9, 1957. Entered into force 
April 9, 1957. 


Disbandment of Civilian Service Organization in Ger- 
many. TIAS 3815. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Bonn/Bad Godesberg and Bonn April 11, 1957. 
Entered into force April 11, 1957. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Cash Contribution by Japan. 
TIAS 3816. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo April 19, 
1957. Entered into force April 19, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3817. 16 pp. 


10¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understanding, between 
the United States of America and Colombia—Signed at 
Bogota April 16, 1957. Entered into force April 16, 1957. 


TIAS 3818. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Syria, amending annex to agreement of April 28, 1947. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Damascus October 22, 1956, 
and April 30, 1957. Entered into force April 30, 1957. 


Air Transport Services. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3819. 3 pp. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, amending agreement of November 12, 1956, as 
supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara 
April 20, 1957. Entered into force April 20, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3820. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Understanding between the United States of America 
and Colombia, relating to agreements of June 23 and 


December 20, 1955. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogot& 
April 16, 1957. Entered into force April 16, 1957. 
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Agriculture. Progress Report on the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act . 

Aviation. U.S.Belgian Air Consultations 

Belgium. U.S.—Belgian Air Consultations 

Canada. Secretary Dulles Confers Informally With 
Canadian Prime Minister . eS 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 


Policy 
President Sinendow er’s ews son .— J wor ‘- 


lution 16. oe 

Progress Report on the heoieedbennd Trade theveiow- 
ment and Assistance Act . 

Department and Foreign Service 
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Letter of President To Be Included in U. 8. ‘fo 
ports. ; 
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Disarmament. Disarmament and Peace (Dulles) . 

Guatemala. Death of Guatemalan President 
(Eisenhower, Dulles, Rubottom) ; 

Honduras. Honduras and Nicaragua Agree To Re- 
fer Boundary Question to ICJ (White) . 

Malaya. U.S. To Establish Embassy at Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya Sites Sh ac? vane 

Mexico. Dr. Milton Eisenhower To Visit Mexico . 

Middle East. Third Session of Baghdad Pact 
Ministerial Council (Henderson, text of final 
communique) Nees ae? : 

Military Affairs. President Eisenhower's Views on 
House Joint Resolution 16. rapt eee 

Nicaragua. Honduras and Nicaragua Agree To 
Refer Boundary Question to ICJ (White) . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases July 22-28 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1957 


Releases may be obtained from the News Di- 
vision, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to July 22 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 426 of 


July 17. 

No. Date Subject 

430 7/22 Dulles: “Disarmament and Peace.” 

431 7/23 U.S.—Belgian air talks. 

432 7/24 Consulate General at Kuala Lumpur 
raised to Embassy. 

4433 7/24 Documents on German Foreign Policy. 

*434 7/26 Educational exchange. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Seal of the United States 


. 


With the signing of the Declaration of Independence, a new nation 
was born, but its ability to maintain its independence had yet to be 
proved, and it needed a visible and tangible symbol of sovereignty. 
So, on that same memorable July 4, 1776, the Founding Fathers 
adopted the resolution, “That Dr. Frankiin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson, be a committee, to bring in a device for a seal for the United 
States of America.” 

However, it took 6 years and two committees, with the new Nation’s 
right to independence established on the battlefields of a long and 
bloody war, before a “device” for the emblem of sovereignty won the 
approval of the Congress. 

The seal, as the symbol of sovereignty, is impressed upon certain 
official documents of state, thus authenticating at home and abroad 
various official acts of our Government. Many Americans have never 
seen or held in their hands a document bearing the impress of the 
seal of the United States, but none of us is ever far from its design in 
one or another of its official uses as decoration. 


The Seal of the United States, a new publication, describes the his- 
tory, design, and use of the great seal. The 14-page pamphlet is 
illustrated and contains a full-color reproduction of the seal, approxi- 
mately five inches in diameter, suitable for framing. 


Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 30 cents each. 


Publication 6455 30 cents 
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